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16th Scrip Dividend. 187 5 


50 per Cent. 
AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Comp’y, 
120 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Cash Capital------- - $400,000 00 
Assets, July 1, 1875.. 1,177,534 68 


NEW YORK, July 10th, 1875. 
THe ROARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED: 
lst. A Scrip Dividend of 
FIFTY PER CENT. 

to policy holders, 
1875, 

2nd. Interest at the rate of 

SIX PER CENT. 

on outstanding scrip, payable August 20th, 1875, 

3rd. That the scrip issue of 1869 be paid in cash August 


20th, Interest on the same to cease utter June 30.h, 1875. 
ath. A cash dividend of 


EIGHT PER CENT., 


payable to stockholders July 12th, 


THOS. Le THORNELL, Secretary. 





Certificates to be issued August 20th, 


LAMAR 


Insurance Company of New York 
184 Broadway, Corner of John Street, 








Cash Capital, - - - $200,000 00 
(All invested in U. 8. Registered Bonds ) 
Assets, July Ist, 1875, - - 406,390 06 


A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE (5) PER | &®° 


CENT, has been declared, payable on demand, 
WM. BR. MAC DIARMID, Fecretary, 


Ke., &Cooe 14! 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 


| eee 


FISK & HLA'TOH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 6 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 


of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
| Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection | 
of interest &e., attended to on favorable | 
erm: 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign | 
Coin bought and sold ; 
accounts received. 


FISK & TMIATCH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
| LONDON, England. 
{INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855. 








eedle Sireet 


{34 Old Bond Street: 
BRANCH i ry s bad Tegenham Court Road; 
| yt 
| OFFICES. 219 & oie. Edgware Road 
7 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 





:|Supscrisep Capitat__..£1,200,000 0 0 


| (69,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
| Parp-ue CariTaL_..... - 


£600,000 0 6 
Reserved Funp......- 


£170000 0 6 





Directors 
| Jonn Jonze, Eeq., Chairman. 


Henry Viours East, Esq. (Joaquin De Mawena Esq. 
Anprew Lawnair, Esq. Witi1aM Simpson, Esq. 
Rowret Lior», Esq. James E. Vanner, Esq. 
Wa. McArtuvua, Esq., Groror Youno, Esq. 

Ald., M. P. Lenny Joun ATKINSON, Esq 
Wx. Macnaventan, Esq. 





Manager: 
Atrrep Geonoz Kennepr, 








Secrdary—C. J. Wonrts, 





Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
Lhe interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange | honored against ap 
proved previous or si Jredits 
opened against first-ciass Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


cashed when issued by Cliente and ever 
scription of general Banking Bus A 
transacted. 

Officers and Clerks of the Bank are pledged not to 
, Uisclose the transastion of any ct ite customers, 














approved deposit | 


HEAD OFFICE, 1 uae 6 of rE: Lane), Ttread- | 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Deé/ars for use | 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
|tries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use ip 
jany part of the world. 

| THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS | 





ves.ments in Government bonds, transfers | MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY REIWEBS | 


| THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND }itay 
BILLS OF EXCUANGE ON GKEAT' BRITATW AND 
| [RELAND 


WALTER T. Tt. naToa, NATH’L W. T. HATCH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchange | 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


KERS, 
34 Wall. sree NEW YORK, 


United States Securities, 1 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND 8ELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONSS AND GOLD, 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment. 


Liberal ne = with Banks and 











Special Attention paid to > Orders for Investment. 


| Greenebaum Brothers & Co.,, 
BANKERS, 

\f Nassau Street, N. Y., 
CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebanm & Co. 
Issue Drafts and Credits on Europes 


AND MAKE 
Cable Transfers 
ON EUROPE AND CALIFORNIA. 








THE 
CANADIAN Baxx OF Conmerce. 
a ~---$6,000,000 Gold. 
Surrtus..--- iia: Saleh $1,500,000 Gold 


The New York Agency, 60 WALL STREET, 


Buysand Sells Sterling Exchange, makes Cab'o Transfers, 
crants Commercial Credits, a transacts cther Banking 
business, J.G.uH 

5. fi. GOADBY, | Agents. 


OF WALL STREET. 
A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 
CONTAINING A CONSERVATIVE PLAN OF 
PRIVATE BANKING 
| ACOMPLETE LIS OF DEFAU LTED R. R. BANKS, 
| WITH ASKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 


| OF er yt IN SILOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
| aces: Rid a IcS OF JHE 








Er; 
sal SERIES OF SKETCHES ‘oF ‘tine CHARACTER 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF w ALL STREET 
72 Pages. Sent free to any address, 


o- HICKLING & CO, Bankers and Brokers, 


72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


| issue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- | 


| 
| 
| 
) By order of the Board, 


|__NEW YORK BANKERS, 


1.& W.SELIGMAN & 00. 
BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
| FOR TRAVELERS 


| Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 
| Africa, Australia and America. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
| graphic transfers of moncy on Europe and 
(California, 


|- 


H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 
___ BANKERS, 





Transact a general BANKING eileen: 
| Deal in INVESTMENT S 
| Buy and Sell on Commission, 


STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME, 

e@@ Dividends and Coupons Collected, 
Interest Alowed on Deposits. 
ILENRY ©, WILLIAMS, FRANK E, WILLIAMS 
B. D. SKINNER. 


yecu7uiies, 





KNOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTEI, 


BANKERS, 
37 Broad Street, 


New York. 


Draw Bills of Exchanga and Issue Letters of Credit on 
all principal cities of Europe. 
Oven CreJits on SHANGHIAE and YOKOHAMA, 
Tele graphic Tracsfers mode. eeettnn eens abeae 
Cc R C 
Cencral Partnerseeoeee PAUL LICHTENSTEIN. 
— Partner.—DEUTSCHE BANK, Berlin. 


7 DIVIDEND, 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
35 Wall Street, 


New Yor, 





July 22nd, 1875, 
A DIVIDEND OF FIVE (5) PER CENT, ON THE 
Peabo Stuck of the Company will be paid to the Stock- 
holders or their legal representatives, at the Office of the 
| Company, on and after MONDAY, August 2nd next. 
Transfer Books will be closed from date to August 2nd, 


C. Js DESPARD, Secretary, 
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EDUCATION, = 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





Bishop Hellmuth Colleges 
LONDON, Ont., Canada, 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL end CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons erd daughters of gentle- 
men, at VERY MODERATE CHAKGEs. The Colleges are one 
mile apart, and are both supplie] with an able staff ot 
European and experienced resident teachers, Distance 
from the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail. 

President and Founder--The Right Rey. I. HELL- 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot Huron, 

Hellmuth College (Boys).—Urav Master: Rev. A. 
SWEATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb, 
Sen. Opt. . 

Hellmuth Ladies’ College.—Principat ¢ 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 

For particulars apply to the Principals 
respectively. The next term COMMENCES 
Szpremper Ist, 


CRARLIER INSTITUTE, 
108 WEST 59th STREET: 


On Centrai Park, near 6th Avenue, N. ¥Y. Boarding and 

Jay School, Primary department. Pupils prepared for 
Business, College, West Point, Annapolis, Scientific 
Schools, Independent department for Coliege preparation 
for Harvard, Yale,ete. Modern languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken, Large gymnasium 
New building unsurpassed for location and ventilation, 
Fire-proot stairs, etc. 


THE BIBLE; the Corner Stone of the School. 
PROF. ELIE CILTARLIER, Director. 


Rev. H. F, 








Cottage Hill College ; $300 per annum, 
Church Boarding School for Girls at York, Pa 
FRENCH, GERMAN, 





A healthy location. Extras: 
MUSIC and DRAWING. 


Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 
Rerersnces: Bishops STEVENS and HOWK, 


SPEAK IN SEASON! 
Tie next Year begins September 15, 1875. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest,Ill, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Musie, Art and General Literature; ina 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 
tion. EDWARD P. WESTON. 


~ YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT ST. TOHN, 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co- N.Y, 


Tis InstrTUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OP 
Tur Sisters or Mercy, and is #tuated in 
the immediate vicinity of the eity of Al 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. Every effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall reecive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it ecmmences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the Firs: 
week in July, 





Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175 


Musto, Forrian Lanavaces anp Drawing Fors 
EXTRA ( HARGES 
For further information app!y to the Morwer Scrzrion 


Convent of Mercy, Greensusu, 
RENSSELAER COUNTY, N.Y. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER,N Y., 


For Twenty Boys. For cireulars address 
O. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 
RYE SEMINARY,.RYE N.Y. 

Nest s-ssion will com.meuce September 13th, 1875. 
Partion,. ry apply to the Principal, Mrs. 8, J. LIFE. 


For 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 

First Session begins September Ist, 
1875. <A fall Clossical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 

lor Terms, &e., apply to 

er, Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 
ee tee p- ___ President. 
Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Day School, 
STAMFORD, CT., 
Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal. 

This old-established School re-opens on 
September 22nd, 1875. 

_ The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in EnGuisn, Frencu and Ger- 





A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mas Lovise Cuanptsr Mourrtoy, author of 
* Bed-Time Stories,” but better known as the 
Briitiont Literary Correspondeat, ‘*L. C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to Sr. Nicwo.as : 
“Sr. Nicuoxs seems to we, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials ranning at once, by 
two such authors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
‘Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Litrne Women’ 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uncis Tom's 
Casm,' and already one can see that the ‘ Ercur 
Cousins’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youxa Surveyor,’ I 
like him so much ia January, that I am deter- 
mined to make his further acquaintance. 

** But, after all, the ‘Eicut Covsrns’ and the 


s Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in Sr. Nicnoxas 
nd makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a saion, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alike by her speech avd by 
her silence.”” 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 


J.T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just beguu 
in St. Nicuotas, gives a irne picture of life on 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-natare 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it has theare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power amoung the boys of America. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
fas some very striking features—a beautiful 
froxtisprece, *‘'The Marmosets,” from one of 
Sin Epwry Lanpserr’s paintings ; and ‘+The 
ce Boat Song,” from Hans Brinzen—set to 
music by Grorcz J. Huss; a Valentine St :\ 
by Susan Coo.mpGeE ; an Article on the Mint- 
facture of Valentines, with hints how to > »te 
them — besides the usual charming variety in its 
icontents, 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year's subscription to St. Nicnoras, price 
only $3.00. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 


Youna Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it] 








Harrison's Young Ladies’ Journal. 
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POINT LIMOGES, MEDIEVAL 
Braids. TRACINGS und WORK BEGUN. Linen Laces 
THREADS, &c. Supplied by Mur. GURNEY, at the 
lowest Impor‘ed prices, 186 Atlantic Street, BROOK- 
LYN, L. 1; N.Y. P.O. Box 3527, 

G3 INSTRUCTION BOOKS in all the above Laces, 
SAMPLES and PRICE LISTS, 25 cents. 
Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so privet, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just isuing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair ; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
Made only at BATCHELUK’S celebrated Wig 


tected. 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 





_HAIR DYE, 





did. It never fails, The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. 
and proverly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 


W. AL Batehelor’s Curative Ointment 











tminediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching 


Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 
> 
W. : A. Batehelor’s 


for the Hair. The best [lair Oil in use. 


W. A. Batehelor’s Dentifrice 


Moustachios without greasing them. 
Ask for them. 


FREDERICK Brown, 


(Established 1822) 


IMPORTING, CHEMIST. 


und all Fancy | 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 


Sold 


of the 
Alaska Seal ii 


for beauti- 
fying and 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath. 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 
Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 


Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 





A BRILLIANT NOVEL, 


BY 


J W. DE FOREST, 


Author of “Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 





NOW READY, 


WETHEREL AFFAIR! 


$1.75 
1.00 


One Volume, §vo., Cloth, 
Paper Cover, 


“Tt will be a hardened novel reader who shal not dnd 
this story bright and fresh.” —Nation, New York. 

«A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story , 
—WN. ¥. Tribune. 

“Te is to-day perhaps, the ablest American novelist ’ 
—Galazy Magazine, New York. 

“ Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author i 


he front rank of American writers of fictiow.”’— Saturday 
| Hvening Gazelte, Boston. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, = = 2@ 
A FAIR SAXON By Justin McCarthy, ~ 1 oe 
[HE ROSE OF DISENTIS, From the German of 
Zschokke, [= < « = = O@ 
LADY JUDITH, Fy Justin McCarthy, 7 1 00 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 
RECENT NOVELS. 


Ought weto Visit Her, - - $100 
The Ordealfor Wives, - - - 100 
Archie Lovell, - - - =< 100 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,- - 100 
Susan Fielding, - = e 100 
Philip Earnsclifte, - -« = 100 
A Vagabond Heroine, - - 7 
Miss Forrester, - - - - 100 


Either of the abpve sent by marl, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadwav. New York. 








$4.00; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor, Oxz, Bounp, 
with a year’s subscription to Scrrpyer’s Montu- 
LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $1.00. Post- 
age prepaid, 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
BooxsELiecs and PostmasteER:. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


N WORKs. 









THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
A'T VIENNA, 1873 


The Hienest Orpen oF ‘‘ Mep,u” AWARDED AT 
THE Exposition. 


No Sewing Machine Receivea a Higher 
ize. 


A FEW GOUD REASONS 
1. A New Invention Tuorovonty Testep and secure] 
by latters Patent. 
2.—Makesa perfect Lock sti7cn, alike on both sides 
on all kinds of goods 
3.—Runs Liour, Smootu, Noisecess and Rarip—L: st 
combination of qualities. 
#.—Dvenanir— uns for Years without Repairs, 
5.— Will do all varielies of Work and Fancy Stitching it 
A superior manner. 
6.—Is Most easily Managed b: the operator. Length of | 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can te 
threaded witaout passing thread through holes. 
7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, torming tke 
stitch without the use of Cog “heel Gears, Rotary Cam 
or Lever Arms. Has the Aufomaiie Drop Feed, whict 
insures uniform length of stitch at any speed. lias our nea 


MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSING 
N. E. Corner Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


SOLE PROPRIETOR AND MANUFACTURER 


‘ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER, ° 

CHOLERA MIXTURE. 
@ | PRESERVED TARAXACUM JUICE, 
= | MUTTER’S COUGH SYRUP, ; 
& \ BITTER WINE OF IRON. 
z COOPER'S ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS. 

< CHAPMAN’S ANTI-DYSPEPTIC PILLS 
re) WISTAR’S COUGH LOZENGES, (from 
original prescription.) 

MRS. HARVEY'S COUGH SYRUP, 
DENTIFRICE, in Bottles, 


DENTIFRICE, in Tin Canisters, suitable for 


Travelers, 


ARABIAN RACAHOUT, in convenient bottles 


ACENT FOR 


E. DEJARDIN’S SYRUP RED ORANGE, 
OF MALTA, 
None Genuine without my name as Agent on the Label, 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
SAVORY & MOORE, } 
143 New Bond Street, W. 
S. MAW, SON & THOMPSON, L 
; 12 Aldersgate St, S ¢ 3 Loneen. 
F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
37 Newgate St., E. C, J 
G. VOSS, HAMBURG, 


E. DEJARDIN, PARIS, 


21 Johannis Strasse, 
2 Avenue de I’ Opera, 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, is called 
to the Price List of 





Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle 
bar and prevents injury lo thread, } 
$.—Consrrvetion most careful and FintaneD, It is 
manufactured by the most skil/ful and experrence t mechas. | 
ves at tLe celeortted REMINGION ARMOKY, ILIUN | 
N. ¥. New Yor Office NO. 6 MADISON sQUARs | 
K ore’ Bvumes 


ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 

Which will be mailed on application. 


‘ 








waN. Superior as a Home School. 
fe Circulars sent on application, 


MISFIT CARPETS. 
Good Second-FTiand and Misfit 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, 
MATTINGS, &c., very cuear, at the old place, 

4112 FULTON STREET, 


(SIDE ENTRANCE.) 
t™ Goods sent to any part of the;Country Free of Charge. ge} 


NEW YORE. 


“In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European 
Magazines.” —7he News, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 


‘Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


For 1875? 





IT Is THE 


Best American Magazine 


No Family can Afford to do Without it. 

IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


— 


Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus. 





‘It is certainly the best of American 
Magaszines,’’— Express, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THE GALAXY 
Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mavazine. 


“A model periodical; a credit to 
American scabelibel literature.” —Phia- 
delphia Press. 


Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
eure such a Monthly Visitant for 








——= ithe year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


It can be h.@ with either “Harper’s Weekly” or 
‘Harper's Bazi,” or “ Appleton’s Weekly,” or “ The 
aition” for Szvy:» Dottars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORKe 











| 


| and 























SATURDAY, JULY 31, 1875. 





{ From Good Words.) 
A Nightingale in Kensington Gardens. 


BY AUSTIN DORSON. 





Phey paused,— the cripple in the chair, 
More bent with pain than age ; 

The mother with her lines of care ; 
The pert, well buttoned page ; 


The noisy, red cheeke! nursery-maid, 
With straggling train of three ; 

The Frenchman with his frogs and braid,—-— 
All, curious, paused to see, 


If possible, the smali, dusk bird 
That, from the almond bough, 

Had poured the joyous strain they herd, 
So suddenly, but now. 


And one poor Poet stopped and thought 
How many a lonely lay 

That bird had sung ere chance had brought 
It near the common way. 


Where the crowd hears the note. And then, 
How muny must sing the song 

To whom that hour of listening men 
Could ne'er iu life belong. 


But * Art for Art.’ the Poet said, 
’T is still the Nightingale, 

That sings where no men’s teet w !I tread, 
And praise and audience fail. 





THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD 


ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS, 
No, XXXVIIL. 


LINLITHGOW CASTLE. 
THE HISTORY. 
Linlithgow Castle—formerly Lithgow—a county 


town, and the capital of West Lothian (Scotland), is'erful army, encountered Bruce on the 19th of June, 
eclebrated for a fine old castle, or rather palace, that, | 1806, near Methven, and overcame him. Robert was 


| palace was speedily in a blaze, and ever since that time | nature a patriotism as pure as that whieh had animated 


|Bruce to assert the independence of the land which | 


jthousands of the people. 
j 


Idence. It was finally reduced to its present ruinous! kick against the yes but he was also the very man 
‘condition by the reckless brutality of Hawley’s dra- to seize a passing benefit, if it offered itself, and to con- 
‘goons, who were quartered in it on the night of the 31st vert it to the very best advantage his clear common 
January, 1746. In the morning, when about to depart, ' sense prompted him. The possession of the palace by 
‘out of the sheer wantonness of destruction, the soldiers the English was, therefore, by no means pleasing to the 
‘deliberately flung burning embers of the fire amidst the Scottish rustic. In addition to the general instincts of 
| straw which had rendered them such good service. The | his nature, there lurked within his strong and steadfast 





it hos remained an empty and blackened ruin. Wallace, aud which that illustrious victim had sealed 
We now recur to the true subject of our work—the | with his blood. But it seemed as if the fortunes of the 
taking of the castle, after a very gallant fasbion, in the’ English were in the ascendant. Look where he would, 
glorious days of Bruee. inglish garrisons and English forces occupied strong- 
holds and fortresses; and the peasant, with a sigh over 
Vr ™'~’T *~ QP NT Bef) { Sod ‘| ie ’ Hp, . 
JOCK BINNOCK’S STRATEGEM. .the waning fortunes of Bruce, thought, very likely, that 
JUD LEGEND. ,all his chances were over. Could he but dispossess the 
After the tragie and unkingly death dealt out by the enemy of Linlithgow, it might be something; but one 
| great, Edward to the great and patriotic Wailace, Seot- ™2" against fifty, or a hundred! it was madness to 
‘land became again subject to the yoke of England; but) think of it. | ; i 
{dominion founded in injustice and usurpation could not’ Still the idea had seized hold of him so powerfully 
ibe lasting. Robert Bruce, grandson of that Robert that, eg by day, eee peer: h pene Ng re = 
who had been a competitor for the Scottish crown, had | ©, Held secret conferences with certain Iriends ane 
long cherished the idea of freeing his enslaved country. | neighbors of his-—men willing to dare and to do— 
| Wether he ever submitted, like his father and grand-| Wbo heeded not a shrewd blow, could they but strike 
‘ ’ _— ; . , ale 2436) arforeea ate 
‘father, to Edward, and acknowledged his claim to the |" in turn ; but who also agreed, perforce, that mat 
‘sovereignty of Scotland, is not determined. It jg ters must remain as they were ; and, consequently, 
enough that he committed himself to the destinies of his they too succumbed to the garrison, and were little 
jeountry, and behaved with a firmness and a constancy better than the bondslaves of their imperious and un- 
|worthy of the sacred cause of freedom. Having plung-|CO™Promising masters, 
led his dagger into the breast of Comyn the Red, his) , One day, Binnock, with bis men, and some two or 
jrival t. the throne, and who had betraved him to Ed- — of — ly had —_ a a a with 
|ward, he collected his followers, summoned together | Y> 11 Order to take it to a neighboring market town, 
lense tha tana os cede Gen liberty of their with the intention of turning a temporary truce to 
‘country, and proceeded to Satan fo ae through the profit, and of disposing of his stores to the best ad- 
! rs %h .: pe WW . Pals . 
‘ceremonial of his coronation. The Earl of Fife, to va “_" lal es ery 
iwhose family alone pertained the honor, having refused Pad : ot ey ham | etme i yoo eg by =) 
: : per rmstead 4 le o rted troopers, led by : 
badge veg he coven wore Bis hand, Bt wae dune Ry Me ole subordinate siliews bearing an ensatie order from 
jter, the Countess of Buchan; and to their everlasting he E isl gets of i, oa. rote ig ees 
|honor, not a few of the nobles joined the standard of|*#¢ English governor of the palace, to take his hay 
there, in order to supply the horses with fodder, 
“ But, freen’,” quoth Binnock to the soldier, * Tam 
bound with this to the market of Falkirk ; and to 
take it to the garrison, at the price which the gover- 
nor disna’ always pay, is neither more nor less than a 
downright spoilin——” 
“ A spoiling of the Egyptians!” added the trooper, 
“ And, friend, in turn,” he continued, with a touch of 


igave them birth, and were followed by thoussnds on| 
Bruce was excommunicated 
by the Holy See for the assassination of Comyn; and 
Edward, though aged and infirm, was resolved on takin 

vengeance on him. He marched at the head of a pow- 





soearly as the twelfth century, formed one of the all but made prisoner, and some of the most gallant|irony lurking in his voice, “does it not strike you, 


principal burghs in the kingdom. 
ated on the south of Linlithgow Loch (or Lake), about 
seventeen miles from Edinburgh. 

The palace isa handsome and highly picturesque 
edifice, and occupies about an acr2 of ground, and 
even in its ruins—though outwardly the preservation 
is very fair—it is still a fine and even commanding 
object. Its architecture internally is of an extremely 
beautiful order; while the lack of windows about the 
exterior detracts somewhat from it as a pieture, giving 
what would else be light and clegant a somewhat 
heavy appearance, if taken in minuter detail. Above 
the interior of the great gate will be found a niche, 
formerly occupied by a statue of Pope Julius II, who 
presented James V with a sword of state, still form- 
ing a part of the Scottish regalia. This statue was 
destroyed by a zealous iconoclast—a Puritan black- 
smith of the last century, who had heard Popery in- 
veighed against in the neighboring kirk. Above this 
entrance was the old Parliament Hall, once a mag- 
nificent ,apartment—as imposing from its sculptured 
device and ornate beauty as from its magnitude. It 
had at one end a superbly-ornamented chimney-piece. 
Beneath this was a noble piazza, of which few traces 
are left. This portion of Linlithgow Palace is stated 
to have been commenced by James IV, and completed 
aud ornamented by his snecessor, James V. The 
western side of the palace boasts of a higher anti- 
quity than any other, and a chamber is yet pointed 
out where the hapless and lovely Mary was born. 

In one of the vaults beneath the palace, it is said 
that James II found shelter when he was in danger of 
assassination, from his turbulent and rebellious sub- 
jects. The northern side of the quadrangle is de- 
cidedly more modern, than its remaining portions. It 
was built by James VI, shortly after his visit to 
Scotland in 1617. In the centre of a court are found 
the elaborately-carved ruins of the palace well, an 
exceedingly beautiful as well as ingenious work, which 
was accomplished by James V. This was destroyed 
by the Royalists in 1746. ° 

A tower, or fortress, as simple in construction as its 


a Sieg vag 
The town is situ- 


youth of Scotland were taken and put to death. that if the governor has the right on his side, which 
Bruce had to make his escape. He wandered from|# choice between a keen whinger and a quick-built 
place to place, and had to sustain several encounters | allows gives bam, e's mighty kind of him to give 
with such of the nobles and chiefs as either took the side | YOU # price at all : sa ' . 
of Edward, or who were envious and jealous of his own ||,“ Decd, freen’, as you say, it’s putin a new light, 
exaltation. Dangers thickened around him. He left| Pll no deny.” , : 
his royal consort and her ladies at the castle of Kil.| “1 would advise you not to question, friend, but to 
drummie, in the county of Aberdeen—the only castle | obey, even as you would avoid a torch in you thatch, 
now left to him —~ and went over to Rachrin, on the coast | the butt-end of my fellows’ musketoons, or a tight 
of Ireland, where, with a few of his more devoted follow-| binding with band and buckle. The governor’s not 
ers, he passed the winter. While there he received |!" the best of tempers !” ae 
the painful intelligence that the eastle of Kildrummic | “Tis worship shall not find me cross him,” said 
had been taken by the English, his brother killed, the | Binnock. “I’m no’ going to run my head against 
Queen put into confinement, and treated with the most | Stone walls, nor do I care to have more light about the 
heartless severity. ‘This was enough. His soul was on jhonse than crackles in the grate. When shall L 
fire. He hastened from the coast of Ireland to the is-| ring itin?” , ; : ‘i 
land of Arran, which lies in the mouth of the Clyde, | ” Before night” returned the soldier, with the mili- 
where he found that his friend Douglas, with a little | tary brevity characteristic of his duties ; and follow- 
brave and patriotic band, had taken the Castle of Bro-|i"g the same with orders to his men to follow him, 
dick, slain the governor and most of his men, and were | the three clattered out of the farmyard, leaving Bin- 
now amusing themselves with hunting. By the sound nock to vent his spleen and ill-humor, in words which 
of his horn they were soon convened, and joy beamed in| Wee anything but peacable in their meaning. 
every eye. ‘The question was, what could now be done! “ Ye'll get the hay, but an’ I had my will, I’d add 
to «ffect the freedom of their common country. Men of tow to the hay, and put to that a spark wad put the 
heart and soul, they resolved not to give it up withoat| palace in a blaze should roast your coats, like so 
another struggle. With three hundred men he made ajmany rats baked in their hole! Can ye no’ tell us 
desperate descent on Carrick; but firding the English | what’s to be done, Duncan, man ?” he added, turning 
there with greater strength, and the people in a state of|to one of his herdsmen, who, fork in hand, had been 
intimidation, he thcught of returning to Arran; bat his waiting by, and watching the colloquy between the 
brother Edward, a man of mighty daring, exclaimed, ‘1 | farmer and the soldier, which terminated in so unsatis- 
will not leave my native land, now that [ am so unex-|factorily a manner. 
pectedly restored to it. 1 will give freedom to Scot-! “ My faith !” responded the other, “ I’ve heard tell 
land, cr Jeave my carcass on the face of the land which ithe story of a pedlar with a lang pack, which was left 
gave me birth!” MWe encountered the English, and | at nightat the shielding of some bonnet laird, but in, 
obliged them to quit Carrick, jstead of tartans, laze, and double kerseys, there Jay a 
We return, meantime, to Linlithgow. gayan chief, with a black muzzle aud a black heait 
In the close vicinity of the palace, when it was occu-| Within the pack. When the night cam’ on——” 
pied by an English garrison, there dwelt a burly farmer) “* Ay, ay, Duncan ; when the nicht cam’ on—and 
of the name of Binnock, who, according to the usages of what then, my bonny man ?” asked the farmer, with 
those who occupy a conquered province or district, was |a stolid look. 


,’ 








purposes were obvious, and common enough for defence 
in the marauding days of old, appears to have been the 
original nucleus of the palace. This is found to have 
been built by Edward I, who inhabited it for a whole 
winter. This was during the desperate strife which 
occurred between him and Bruce, by whom it was gal- 
nant oy se gre te in 1307, which incident 
will be found to furnish us wit : 
anda of Linlithgow Palace. ran ne Seong ene 


After this, however, it was retaken and rebuilt > 

the English during the minority of Dayid II, but oan 
once again burnt down in 1424. From that time it has 
gone through various transition forms, being kept in 


repair and used chiefly as 9 royal or vice-royal resi- 


laid, with others, under contribution and levy—his| “Why, the chiel cut his way out frae the pack, 

principal tax being to supply the garrison with hay. _| and, creeping forth, let in thae birkics, armed with 
Jock Binnock, of Wallyford, was a shrewd, heavy-| knife and dirk, who had been hidden at hand.” 

handed, douce body enough, and with acertain apathetic; “I see the way o’t, man alive!” broke in Binnock, 


phlegm of his own, calculated to throw the astutest off! with a flash of intelligence, and jumping at once to 
his guard; he resigned himself to the unpromising con-' the conclusion that was so evident. “ But you'll no” 
dition of things he found around him, and seemed to be tell me we'll get thae English pock-puddins in the 
perfectly content to accept the English soldiers in the palace, to give lodgment to any pedlar’s pack without 
garrison of Linlithgow for his masters, as though they | speerin’ at it’s holdings, and may be sticking a wee 
were the legitimate servants of the Bruce, who had_ bit pike into the chiel’s wame?” 

already been crowned the true recognized King of Seot-| “They tell a story aulder than this,” continued the 
land, and who, at this moment, was making the most|shrewed old Lowlander, who had picked up, in the 
desperate efforts against the growing power of Edward. | traditions told round the winter’s fires, some strange 
Submission, for the present, was one thing; to continue, Homeric fragments, which—no one knows how—a 
in that submissive posture during the pleasure of the|rude and illiterate agricultural community seize upon, 
victors, was another. Jock Binnock was not a man to and in the form of legend or bold ballad, hand dowp 
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the heroism of past ages, as romantic 
while away the tedious winter nights, among their |“ 1 do not forget that I felt buckles of thae English 
wondering and delighted auditory. trooper’s belts—the hellicoat loons—across my shoul- 

* And what’s the story which they tell, Duncan?” }ders, far heavier thar. I can admit to have 
said Binnock, setting himself on the shaft of the half-| been agreeable; and, by all that’s good an’ holy, if I 
loaded cart. “Dve a faney that you'll be drivin’ at|can but get a chanee to pay them off in their own 


something by-and bye, that'll gi’e us more of a hold-|coin, I’se warrant ne’er a loon of them gets awa’ with- | 


fast ; and by all the thistle-heads in Scot!and, I'd like | out bearing upon his shoulders, in turn, marks of my 
nothing better than to give Linlithgow into the hands | regard and affection for him. First of all, since we 
of the Bruce, gift it may be done. And now, Dunean, | be here together, I wad advise one thing.” 


say your say, and point the moral of your story asif| ‘ What’sthat, Duncan ?” demanded his master. 











agencies to! “Til do it—by my hand, Pll do it!” replied Dunean| “Noe’er a bit, Rab—de’il a bit !” replied Duncan, 


draining a cup of liquor a half-armed vessel offered 
him ; “ but he greets thee in all good fellowship, and 


hopes thou wilt not hold back thy hand, now we can 


strike a good blow for the honor of the Bruce, and 
the possession of Lithgow Castle.” . 
“For Lithgow !” exclaimed the other, in surprise, 


.as he thrust his hand through his fierce “ fell” hair. 


“By St. Andrew! but he is clean daft to think we 
‘can break through portcullis and stone walls, with the 
watchful English in them, and four-score troopers to 


it were a battering-raim bent against stone walls.” “Let you andI build and pile the hay, so as to/the fore—forhye the walls and the archers on the 
“Ye’ll mebee ha’ heard of the siege of Troy, mas-| make house-room within, dnd only those who go into) bartizans !” 
ter?” responded Dunean, a flush of scholarly pride|the waggon—which shall be our Trojan horse—know; ‘He hath a plav, which I am to make known to 
crossing his richly embrowned face, the least about it.” thee;” and at a sign from the Reiver, Duncan sat him 
“The siege of Troy, Duncan?” repeated the stout}  That’s true, Duncan, And so, hands to the work, down, and in a low tone, so as to keep the matter 
rustic, with a slightly sareastic expression. ‘“ And|and here goes!” 'seeret from the rest, conveyed to the chief the design, 
have ye really taken your degrees at the Mareschal] So the two men went lustily to work for the next!and the means that were proposed to effect it. For- 
College and gotten your diploma frae Aberdeen ?|half-hour or so—pieces of wood lying athwart or|tunateiy for his purpose, Rab the Reiver wes so satis- 
Weel, aweel, we arena’ to think, let us be thankful! crosswise of the large and clumsy wain, affording fied with the feasibility of the plan that he acceded to 
for it, that hodden grey and a Scotch bonnet only|ample room and concealment for eight strong men, |it at once ; and stipulating that he and his men should 
ease and cover your mere ploughman, But to this| with their weapons girded upon them. ‘They then rest till after sundown, he agreed to march his force 
siege of Troy, Duncan, my man, What gars yo ask \of some forty determined fellows to the loch, when, 





skilfully piled up the hay around and above, forward |o 
that ?” and behind—concealing the entrance to this Cave of! under cover of the darkness, he could land them and 
“Why, this, gudeman: when the Greeks found out| Adullam, in which men of a bold, determined, and|take possession post of ambuscade decided upon, be 
that they couldu’t take the city, after wearing away|ready nature were to take their places, and be borne |ready within ear-shot of the gates, and then, at Jock 
their teeth against it for ten long years, they thocht| with the hay into the very heart of the palace. In| Binnock’s summons, all would spring forth, and second 
o’ some ither means, and what couldna’ be done by|due time, Duncan, who had received his final instruc-| the bold attempt with hand and arm. 
dint of foree and hammers, they concluded might be| tions, left Binnock to complete the loading, with one, That done, Duncan returned, and arrived, by the 
compassed by circumvention and stratagem.” of his herdsmen ; and he only waited the appointed evening, at Binnock’s farm, where, by degrees, dark, 
*'These be braw lang words, Duncan,” said the far-| time to put his horses to, and bear his load to its des-' stalwart, phantom forms, armed to the teeth, gradu- 
mer, with a broad grin stretching from ear to ear, and | tination. ‘ally came, and the eight picked’ men, whose courage 
showing his strong, regular teeth. ‘ My certie, man,| Ere sunset, Duncan’s swift boat was crossing the had, ere this, been known and tried, took, unnoticed, 
they sound strong enough to make pike-heads and | loch, while Jock Binnock, under a joyial pretext, was|their place within the waggon ; and the few brief but 
pellets of. So they tried strategem ?” holding a serious. confabulation with his ancient | tedious hours passed away, until, as the faint, grey 
“Why, they gat them made a great big horse of| friend, “ Grist the Miller,” whose thumb was a imar- day broke, Binnock gave the signal for readiness, and 
wood ig vel of width, and whose wrist was as pliant as his' aided, by Duncan, fastened the horses to the soa, or 
* A solid horse of wood, on wheels? Whew!’ hand was strong. | yoke of the waggon, and the heavy wain rolled on 
“ Na’ it wasna’ solid—it was hollow; for how had| There was also there in due time, and according to towards the Palace of Linlithgow. 
it hae bin possible te convey a score or twa of armed | appointment—the indefatigable Duncan having borne! Unmistakable signs that the confederacy was ripe 
men into the city ?—the Trojans themselves hauling|the message with appropriate fidelity—“ Sandie the! and ready, offered themselves as he approached the 
the horse in as a prize—to burst forth amang them at|Malster,’ a man of weight and substance, whose! dark, towering mass, which loomed upon the lake. 
mirk midnight——” beverages and distillations were the pride of the The owl hooted and the bittern “craked,” and well 
“I’m thinking’, Duncan,” said the farmer, gravely,/country round; these being among the foremost he knew the sounds. 
as he eyed his capacious wain, and exchanged a know-|things the English garrison had pronounced an opin-; Morning had now broken broadly ; but the sen- 
ing wink with his servitor,—“I’ni thinking, Dunean,|ion upon which was not unfavorable, and on which | tinels on the watch-towers were sleepy, or had little 
that there isna’ sae muckle deeference atween a horse they roared and revelled with frantic delight, when—|heed to the waggon, accompanied by two men, which 
and a waggon.” ever their thick heads grew heated with the usque-|was approaching the palace. Walking carelessly 
“The mair especially as six or eight braw lads might|baugh, which the burly master gathered from the along, Binnock encouraged his two horses with words 
lie alength in the hay, and find room for targe and yielding grain. and expressions full of peculiar meaning, which was 
claymore just the same.” The nature of these conferences may be easily easily conveyed to the armed eight within the recesses 
* And we'll find some twa score o’ the callants from | gathered from what we have already indicated to the | of his waggon. 
the country side, that atween this and midnight might|reader. The idea which first dimly dawned upon Bin-| On the other side, lounging onward with a slow 
be roused up and put in ambush without the walls|nock, and which received further development in the’ step, like a man who had been fatigued with his pre- 
and gate—for there’s plenty of hidiug-places—forbye|clear brain of his humble: servitor and clansman,| vious day’s work, and who had not been allowed the 
the braes and the whin-bushes, where the lads could| Duncan, was seized by his two friends with a joint full period of sleep and rest, came Duncan, who car- 
nestle like wild deer, Dunean,” he added, abruptly, |expreseion of opinion, favorable to the issue of the} ried in his pelt a stout hatchet, keen of edge, and 
* you'll cross the loch this afternoon, and pass the!cause. The chances were certainly in favor of a sur- heavy in the collective weight which a b'ow with his 
word for as many of the clans friendly to us as can| prise, for the scheme was one exceedingly feasible curtal axe could give. The watcher at the wicket, 
muster, to steal forth by midnight, and be within all|and happy. The garrison was not very strong, bui! who beheld the waggon coming, and knowing that it 
of the gates, ; the recent success of Edward had rendered them a) was expected, acted as he did on ordinary occasions, 
E Vil do it! But for the loading ?” said Duncan. _ | |ittle more careless, or more confident, than ordinary. and the bridge was lowered, the gate opened, and the 
‘Never fash for that; I’se get a hind or two to|Disarmed of any suspicion of attack, the conspirators! strong portcullis raised, and the heavy waggon, with 
come in, And hark in thine ear, Duncan! Bid Grist|knew too well the value of surprise under cover of a hollow rumble rolled over the bridge, and halted 
the miller come down to me, and take a stoup. If he! partial darkness, and what determined men could do, | under the porteullis. 
have ony of his men at hand—and the loons can make| who knew their work and knew their way. | The moment was come which the panting and ex- 
(uarter-staff sing a round tune enough on an English} All the preliminaries were therefore settled ; the! peetant heart of Binnock had awaited for. Every- 
skull—say they may be in readiness for a game of|whole business of the wain—where, how, and when it| thing laid fair for his snecess ; but not a moment must 
golf, or a wrestlin’ match,” was to goor stop, and the uses, as a small momentary | be lost—the opportunity must not be wasted. 
“There'll be half a dozen heavy-fisted fellows to the| fortress, it could be put to—was gravely talked over,! “A pize upon thee! could’st not come in Chris- 
fore, ’se warrant,” responded Dancan. “ But there’s| considered, every difficulty digested, and they parted tian daylight, when men’s eyes are open,” growled the 
Sandie the Malster, and his braw handful of sword |—each to meet agaiu at midnight—each in further- watcher, as he turned his lighted lantern gateward, 
players, Out of these we'll find sufficient to cram the! ance of the design in which they were now jointly |“ and not in this darkling fashion, when a man must 
Projan horse, or I’m no judge.” engeged, needs light his eyes with his nose?” 
: “Right, Duncan, right,” responded the farmer;| In the meantime, Duncan proceeded on his way! Dinna fash yourself, mon,” said Binnock; “ bet- 
‘but that’s no’ all. We maun have fifty at hand to| through a wild semi-quagmire of a country, whose! ter late than never.” 
back us, at least. By my soul, whether it be packman desolate and rugged aspect offered but little encour-| “What hast been about?” continued the warder, 
or the ‘Trojan trick, L ‘gin to think there’s a way to agement to any explorer. Situated in the heart of a/ petulantly. 
Win and keep, for they dinna suspeet’ at the palace, morass was a square tower, or keep, with its moated| “T’ll tell thee when I call all—call all——” and sud- 
that we se like to try to take and haud our own.” outhouses, in which Rab the Reiver and his fierce | denly the deep voice of Binnock rose like growl of a 
_ “That's true. _ Bat it winna’ do to draft too many | bandits dwelt. ‘lion turning to bay, as he gave utterance to the words 
trom the town of Lithgow here,” said Dunean. The solitary form of Duncan, with his plaid closely; which summoned his friends like a trumpet-blast; 
“Very sufficient, Duncan; and that’s why ll have} wrapped to his stalwart frame, was easily seen by the|and, as by magic, armed men sprang out from the 

















you cross the loch and make for Borrowstanes.” 





5 We shall but find Rab the Reiver there; or, rather 
he'll be gone with his wild lads to lift cattle on the 
{nglish border.” 

“Pm thaukful to say that Rab—wha is a free a 
hand to seize, and as strong a hand to haud, as ever 
roved the heather and gathered black mail—has re- 
turned, three nights ago, and has brought a hundred 
pair of horns with him, forby some of the best draught 
horses ever fixed in shafts, Dve seen him, Duncan, 
and you may tell him that he can send the sheep and 

the steers Larranged with him to have, at any hour 
and day he liketh best.” ‘ 


grisly-looking sentinel, who, out of an arrow-slit, injrear of the waggon, while the very ground appeared 
front of the tower, beheld the advancing comer. to vomit forth grim phantoms clad in iron, and wield- 
Within an enclosure might have been seen the steers ing the whistling steel about their heads before the 
and cows which the bold outlaw had, on tie last eyes of the startled and alarmed gate-keeper. 

foray, “lifted” and driven home by many a devious, “St, George to the rescue! A surprise—a sur- 
and dangerous pass ; and though no human creature prise!” shouted the warder in turn ; but he fell to the 
was to be seen, yet no sooner had Duncan put foot on gronnd, clove to the teeth by the sharp claymore of 
the rude drawhidge which led from the bleak, the farmer; while Duncan, who seconded his master, 
marshy moor to the Reiver’s dwelling, than an iron-| drawing his axe, cut away, at a single stroke, the 
‘studded door swung open, and three or four grisly | soa, or yoke, to which the horses were attached, and 
‘heads, covered with the strong morion of the age, ap-| these, finding themselves free and goaded on, went 
peared, and Duncan was saluted with a rough wel-/neighing 9nd tramping forward, adding to the fright 
come, as one who was well known to them, and let! of the now armed garrison, which showed the spectacle 





“ ‘ esee ° e . q i i izi ithi 
‘ And am It bid him to pumeen Mie coleen fromm len once into the raftered hall of the burly chieftain, | of groups of men seizing what arms were within reach, 
ylack-jack and bannock ? 


“We must have them 


a , Duncan, were they fe 
fifty deep. , 


Say that the palace is well found, and that 
they shall revel for as long as the tether of the tough- 
est stomach can reach and hold, an’ they will but 
strike one good blow for the Bruce this night.” ds 








| 
esting | 


| that he sends so soon after them,” 


who was surrounded by some twenty reclining forms, | and showing every symptom of panic, 

on whom the drowsy dregs of a heavy wassail still) °The effect of Duncan’s loosing the horses from the 

rested. | wain was to leave the heavy waggon immovable be- 
“What is it now, Duncan?” demanded Rab the) neath the porticullis, which had been lowered, but 

Riever. “Is Jock Binnock anxious for his cattle,| which was thus hindered, Jock Binnock, with Dun- 

can, and his eight hidden men, were now mowing 
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down the few who mustered about the gateway; 


while| specimens of the graver’s art; “and allthis new plate. 





‘ ; } ! was some consolation, as he cantered on his pony by the 
Rab the Reiver, with his fierce band, leaped with} Never saw a bachelor’s house like it before, leave 


furious cries, and still more effectual blows, among) alone a den.” 
them; and presently the court-yard was strewn with! 
the dead and wounded of the garrison. the well-appointed establishments some men have in 
“On there, Grist—on there, Miller, and lay on! England; the thing is not to be done with native ser- 
loud !” cried Binnock, wielding his claymore like a} vauts, and especially by a busy man like myself, who 
mill-sail, “Strike, Sandie, mon, sucha ‘strike’ of}has no time to look after my household; still I like 
malt as never yet yielded such a tide of claret !. Kittle} to have things neat about my little place.” 
their sarks, Duncan, mon; and we’lllet the daftloons| “Little place indeed!” replied Spragge. “ Why, 
ken that gif a Lowlander do but glint out of the tail) you might put the whole of our bungalow into this 
of his een, they mauuna be taken for sleeping dogs !| room, roof and all—couldn’t he, Arty? Well, at any 
Hurrah, Rab! Shout, lads, shout, for Linlithgow is| r 
our ain! 





rate, you don’t want much preparation before chang- 
And now to secure the whole, and hold it) ing your state. Only one more thing wanted to com- 
for bonny Scotland, whiles we send off news to the! plete the arrangement, ch? And now here is the lady 
Bruce that it only waits his coming, to lift St. An-| arrived already and at hand. I envy you your op- 
drew’s cross aboon that of St. George, and teach thae) portunities, my dear fellow. See what ‘it is to bea 
English a Scottish trick for the one they learned at) sweil civilian instead of a poor N.L. sub. I declare I 
Stirling !” ,must take to studying the language or mugging up 
The result was, that in less than an hour they had) history, like Yorke here. Tlowever it’s too late to cut 
bound or slain the whole of the English in the palace. | you out this time, I suppose.” 
Speedy help came from the town, to man it afresh} “Oh as to that,” said his cousin, with a pleased 
for Bruce. Bruce, when he heard the news of this simper, ‘you mustn’t suppose that there is anything 
bold attack, rewarded Binnock by the bestowal upon | serious iv that quarter. You harum scarum_ soldiers 
him and his of an estate, which his posterity long and) faney that if a man doesn’t like living in a barn he 
honorably enjoyed; and the Binnocks of Wallyford, must be bent on matrimony. For my part, I think 
descended from him of that ilk, still bear in their coat) marrying is a mistake, at any rate till you get on in 
of arms a wain loaded with hay, having the inscription life. ~ It ties a man down too much; ‘ 


i i and children may 
Virtute doloque written as the legend therein, remind-| be all very well in England, with 


side of his companion, depressed, and yet not hopeless. 
“Something like a young lady, by Jove!” cried 


“Ah, you wouldn’t think much of this if you saw|Spragge, breaking the silence at last, as, on nearing the 


cantonments, they reduced their pace toa walk. “ You 
don’t often see such a beauty as that in these parts. 
And no end of money, too, I expect. Old Cunningham 
must have saved handsomely ; for beyond giving din- 
dinners and keeping elephants, he can t have had any- 
thing to spend his pay on, All those fellows in red tu- 
nies are kept up for him by government, and, 1 dare- 
say, half his private servants too, if the truth were 
known. It’s only we poor beggars of subalterns who 
have to pay for our bearers.” 

“ How much does the commissioner get?” 

“Four thousand one hundred and sixty-six rupees a 
month, the pay of twenty ensigns; think of that, my 
boy: the mind almost refuses to grasp such a sum. 
My cousin Teddy gets a thousand a month, which is 
pretty well, and spends ii, too, on his pictures, and side 
dishes, and fiddle-faddle. However, he’s not half a bad 
fellow, Ted isn't after all; he stood security for me 
once, when I was harder up even than Lamnow. Seo 
what itis to get acivil appointment. I wish I could 
make up my mind to pass ; but those black classics are 
the very deuce, and that’sa fact. However, a scholar 
like you is sure to get something or other one of these 
days, and become a swell like ‘Teddy ; and then when 


_ , a proper staff of | some Miss Cunningham of the future comes out, it will 
ing them of the redoubtable deed of their ancestor. | nurses to look after them, but they 


ng the U , ; are dreadfully in 
Nor did the rest of his daring comrades miss the well-' the way out here. When a man’ goes home with a 


earned reward of their devotion and courage. certain position and no encumbrances, you see, the 


pleasures of society are open to him, and he is free to 
jtravel, and soon, A very agreeable life I can assure 
jyou; but it comes to an end too soon. The 
jonly thing left now is to look forward to one’s 
‘next furlough.” And as the speaker concluded he 
; cast his eyes over the table-cloth, as if surveying there 
Miss Cunningham, however, persisted in her in-| the refined pleasures oftered by a view of Europe to 
quiries. She had come tu India, ayd wanted to know | the cultivated man without encumbrances, 

all about the country and the peuple, she said. The) is cousin winked at Yorke, by way of hint that he 
lascars on board the steamer were insigniticant-looking | Was going to draw the captain out. 

people; but her papa’s jemadar, who met her at Cal-, “‘ No, no, Ted, that won’t do. You don’t mean to tell 
entta, had a most dignified appearance, and was so at-{me that you're not going to mako the running in that 
tentive and well-bred; although she could not under-| line. Woulda’c I, just, if Thad your chanees! Why, 
stand a word he said, he seemed to know exactly what| I suppose you are in and out of the residency like a 
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CHAPTER Il—( Continued.) 


(Contiaued trom our fast.) 


be your turn to go in and win.” 

Too late then, thought Yorke, bitterly, as the other’s 
random talk shot home. It must be now or never 
And what chance is there that the prize will keep so 
long, till IT am ready to claim it? Yet that night the 
young fellow sat up at work till Jate after messy and 
all next day, while his’chum was at a cricket-match, he 
stayed in the little bungalow over his books, only leave 
ing them towards sundown, when be mounted his pony 
and took the way of the course. 

The mall or course of Mustaphabad was about two 
miles long, bordered by trees, and bounded on each side 
by the mud-banks which enclosed the reetangular spa- 
ces allotted for officers’ houses—spaces some of them 
converted into neat gardens, some laid ont in grass, 
some left ina state of nature, a small desert of baked 





to do; and then he sat on the coach-box the whole| tame dog ?” 
way from Calcutta; she was really quite ashamed that) Captain Sparrow was evidently nettled at his cousin’s 
he should be exposed to such hardships, while she want of reverence, displayed too, before a third party ; 
was traveling at her ease. | but he condoned it in consideration of the opening af- 

The conversation ran on in this wise for a few/forded to talk about himself, so replied, drawing up 
minutes, Miss Crnningham, who had taken pity on, beth himself and bis shirt collar— 
the forlorn condition of the young fellow sitting on “If you mean that I have the exévee of Cunningham’s 
the outside of the circle, and snubbed by Mrs. Pol-, house, just as he has of mine, of course. But we don’t 
wheedle, was trying to set him at his ease; and while| carry the Jack-and-Tom school of manners which ap- 
that lady was discoursing at some length to the other| pears still to pervade Native Infantry messes, into civil- 
guests on a point of domestic economy, Yorke, be-| ized lize, my dear fellow, Of course I could invite) 
coming emboldened by her sympathetic manner, was’ myself there at any time ; but now Cunningham is so 
gradually acquiring a little self-possession, and had| much occupied with his daughter, that he leaves ali 
got to the point of explaining the difference between, cutchery business to his deputy—and in fact you must 
a subahdar and a havildar, when fresh visitors were| excuse my running away presently, but I have searee- 
announced, and the other gentlemen rose to take their ly 2 minute to call my own; and, to tell you the truth, 
departure. Yorke perforce followed the example of| 1 don’t much care about making one of the party when! 
the rest; and as Miss Cunningham at parting held out they are simply ex samid/e,—one must draw the line 
her hand with a frank gracious smile, he felt that the) somewhere.” And Captain Sparrow looked mysteri- 
void in his existence, of which he had been for some’ ous, «nd stopped, as evidenily inviting further inquiry. 
time conscious, was now at once more than filled up. "This was at once m ule, Yorke feeling more intzrest- 

“Gave the old lady as good as she brought,” said ed than ever in the coaversation. 
Rowell to Yorke, under the great portico, as he step | Captain Sparrow explained that Miss Cunningham 
ped into the tandem-—cart after his companicn; “ that’s} had brought out a French servant with her, a lady’s- 
the way to deal with her. You stick up to her, my maid, at any rate she csme out as a second-class passen- 
good fellow, whenever she tries the patronizing dodge, | ger on board the steamer ; but now, forsooth, her mis- 
and you will soon put a stop to it.” : ~ tress bad established her as a sort of companion, and 

’ a she tock ber meals at the same table with Mr. Canning- 
CHAPTER IIT. |ham and his daughter, when they were alone. 

Yorke and Spragge had engaged themselves to lun “T shouldu’t mind thit a bit,” said Spragge, “ she’s 

cheon with the latter’s cousin, Captain Sparrow, the) nies looking, and don't cat with her knife.’’ 





mud or sand, as the case might be.. The road was a 
wide one, macadamized for carriages in the middle, a 
sandy track on cither side left soft for riders, and wae 
tered to keep down the dust. 

The prospect was not lively, nor was there a soul 
yet to be seen, for he had come out too soon; ho had 
uot spoken to any one all day ; life seemed flat, stale 
and unprofitable; and as he rode at foot-pace along the 
mall, his heart sank within him. What if a military, 
career was to be always like-this. 

Presently a moving object appeared in the far mov- 
ing perspective, which in the fulness of time developed 
into a buggy and horse, with two occupants, ‘Tirtell of 
the 80th N. 1. driving his young wife. So, after all, 
matrimony was possible even for a subaltern on regi+ 
mental duty. And for a moment a vision passed across 
his mind, as of himself driving a buggy with some one 
by his side, her dress touching him, and even the idea 
sent a thrill through his frame. Could it be possible 
the time should ever come, when some loved object 
should be driving by his side, looking frankly into his 
face, and smiling, and he talking to her at his ease, as 
Tirtell did to his wife? Everybody said Mrs. ‘Tirtell 
was very clever, which certainly Tirtell was not, yet be 
was talking quite without embarrassment, and his wife 
was laughing at what he said. No; this would be to 
much happiness for a human being. Besides, he could 
not associate such a noble prosence as Miss Cunning 
ham’s with a buggy—nothing less than a barouche 
would befit so peerless a ercature. But why build up 
these foolish castles in the air? Miss Cunningham the 
bride of a penniless subaltern of native infantry! And 








assistant commissioner, who occupied a small house“ That's hardly a criterion, my good fellow,” replied 
within the residency grounds formerly belonging to 
the assistant-resident; and to this the two young) 
ofiicers repaired after their morning call. In the 
verandah was a lesser band of red-coated myrmidons, with their knives. 
who ushered the visitors into a sitting-room, and pro- 
ceeded to the adjacent court-house to summon Captain 
Sparrow. That gentleman suspended the progress of 
the suit which he was engaged in hearing, and pre said Spragge. ‘If she’s a pretty g‘rl, Vd rather take 
sently joined them with Janguidly affable greetings., her in to dinner any day thaa Mrs. Polwheedle. But I 
“You gentlemen look quite warm in yurr red, shouldn't be able to tuk ter liugo. which woald be a 
jackets,” observed their host, as they sat down to lun- drawback.” 
cheon; “but pray unbutton them if you like, and 
make yourselves comfortable. Liberty hall this, you, understands English perfectly, and talks it weil enough, 
see—a mere bachelor’s den.” Captain Sparrow, how-!and without the vulearivms some people emoloy 3 bat 
ever, was dressed himself with a degree of care une still there is a propriety in these things you kuow—es? 
usual in an Indian official at his daily work; and as) modus in robes.” 
he said this, he threw a glance round the room by way. One eramb of comfort Yorke earried away as he 
of drawing attention to its appointments, “mounted his pony to ride home. Sparrow was nota 
bes Bachelor’s den indeed!” cried his cousin; “none favored suitor, as appeared at first sight t» be his natu- 
of your humbug, Ted. You know that you always set. ral pesition. Unless a thorough dissembler, which was 
up for being a swell. See what it is to be in civil em-| evidently not his character, he cou'd not be at present 
ploy, Yorke! But youre a bigger swell than ever,even a suitor at all. This conelusion reconciled Yorke 
since you’ve been home. I suppose you brought all ‘to having partaken of lunchcon under his roof, which at 


of yours 
put still #.ere is ay ctiquette in these things.” 
“TL shouldn’t cure a bit about etiquette, fur my part,” 


“You need not be alarmed on that seore. Justine 


Thit’s merely an insular prejudice | deserving it. 
* » ° ° by i e na . 3 , : nilar aava’ 
Oh vo; the girlis well enough ia her way,|to his daughter’s marrying an officer of irregular cava 


yet why despair? Surely his patient efforts to qualify 


the captain, with an air of superiority ; “if you had! for preferment, would be rewarded befure long. Every- 
traveled on the Continent, you would have seen quite! body said that India was the country where any man 
clegant women at the ¢ Ales d hote lapping up their food | 


leoald win success without interest or favor, merely by 
Awd it Mr. Cunningham should be averse 


ry, ov th: quartermaster-gzeneral’s d sparunen’ (tor to 
‘one or other of these goals did his ambition now point ) 
lwhvy, surely her father’s interest coald easily obtain fo: 


him an assistant commissionership; and once in the 
lvivil liae, the real to wealth aud preferment was casy. 

| A current of ideas somewhat in this fashion pas ed 
ithroug: the young fellow’s mind, as his pony with lo 

| rei ', bore tim slowly along the wa'l, nuw beginnin: to 
|show a sprinkling of visitors. A couple of Hussar offs 
cers in their braided frock-coats and trousers with gold 


‘laced stripes, mounted on their Arab charg rp a 
eorple of horse-artillery officers, di-tin ruish ible from 
the cavalry ouly by red instead of gold stripes 
kin of the ivregulars, in a uniform de-ined by his cous 
manding officer after a Continental tour, which had bo: 
lrowed a trifle in lace and embroidery, from every cayair 
|ry costume in Hurope, his wife riding his second charg- 
cr; the brigadier, 1 stout red-faced man, mount d on 


Clue 


these nebby pictures back witn you,” he added, look-| one time during the visit, had seemed to the young fel-'the Cabulee cob which had been the subject of discus- 


ing up at the walls, which were adored with various! low as opposed to honorable dealing 


This at any rate sion the day before ; foot-artillery and infantry officers, 
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blue and red jacketed, and more or less well mounted ;! 


Yorke stammered out something in reply about its 


The officers appeared to be well satisfied with the shot, 


married captains driving their wives in buggies ; mar-'not being of the slightest consequence, and the de-| for it-was followed by an irreguiar volley, which did no 
vied field-officers, with their wives and children in ba-;light it would have been to him to accept the invita-|harm saving inflicting afew trifling wounds upon the fu- 
rouches and pair; Despenser, the superintending sur-'tion; and then gaining composure added that they | gitives. 


geon, who had a femily at home as wellas in India, and had not had to 


was supposed to be heavily in the banks, in a barouche | 
and one; some forty or fifty people distributed over 


ride back unrefreshed, for they 
lunched with her neighbor, Captain Sparrow. 
“Oh! Captain Sparrow ?” said Miss Cunningham, 


| ‘Tom King’s horse, although at the last gasp, kept up 
| bravely. 


| “ Now, Tom,” exclaimed Dick, as they crossed the last 


the two miles or so of road, with the substitution of col-{again smiling, and this time, as it scemed, with aj hedge that intervened between them «nd the wood, they 


ored uniforms for white lined jackets and trousers, gave | 
the place quite a lively appearance by contrast with the | 


monotony of the hot season, just ended. Mrs. Polwhee-|tea with him this morning. How nice and neat his; 
dle, of course, was there, seated in an extra large ba-| house 1s;1 had no idea that you Indian bachelors| 


rouche, as became a brigadier’s lady, and _ being) 


gleam of humor in her eye; “yes, he is a very near 
neighbor of ours—almost our only one; we took early 


were so luxurious.” 


were so anxiousto reach. ‘* Now, ‘Tom, one more effort, 
land tlien all will be well.” 
| 'Tom King made one more desperate effort. 

He plunged stiil deeper his spurs into his herse’s sides, 
| ‘The exhausted creature staggered onwards. 


short-sighted, merely raised a double eye-glass and | The feeling of jealousy with which Yorke listened | _Loud voices, mingled w:th the discharge of many 
stared at our subaltern as she passed him, thereby|to anything like commendation about even the ap-| pistols, called upon them to surrender. 


checking him short in his half made bow; and see,!pointments of Captain Spariow’s establishment was} 
can it he?—yes, it is—that must be the commis-!mingled with a sort of momentary gratification that! nerve is strained to gain te confincs of the wood. . 
sioner’s carriage with the two mounted orderlies rid-| Miss Cunningham should be favorably impressed with | 
ing behind it—Mr. Cunningham himself, who had|an Indian bachelor’s household, albeit through such | 
uever been known to take a drive on the mall before, instrumentality; but an immediate reaction passed | 


with his daughter beside him. 
nize me, thought the youngstcr, bitterly; how can she | 
he expected to remember one face in particular! 
among so many new ones as she must have seen dur-| 
ing the last two days? But no, he was mistaken, for| 
as the carriage passed quickly by, Miss Cunningham, | 
turning towards him, gave a gracious bow and smile, | 
and Yorke felt himself turning searlet as he lifted his | 
eap in reply. How different, thought he, while re-| 


covering his composure after the salute—how differ-| known have generally been satisfied with two rooms, | 


ent from the sort of bow one generally gets from our| 
young ladies! Miss Glumme, for instance, gives a| 
solemn bend without moving « muscle of her face, as | 
if performing a mournful duty; while with Miss Peart | 
a jerky little nod of the head would suffice. A queen 
could not have been more gracious, and surely she 
looks even more beautiful in « bonnet than without 
one. Who says that the present fashion in bonnets 
is unbecoming ? I suppose the little brunette in the 
back seat was the French maid Sparrow was so indig- 
nant at having to sit down to table with. The block- 
head! her waiting woman will be quite as good as 
most of our station belles, Pll be bound. No woman 
could be long in her presence without gaining some- 
thing of grace and retinement from the contact. 

Thus musing, the young fellow turned his pony’s 
head, and cantered back after the carriage towards 
the other end of the course, where most of the com- 
pany were now assembled by the band stand; for this 
was the evening of the week when the band of the 
hussars played. 

The commissioner’s carriage was drawn up with the 
others round the stand, a ring being left between the 
performers and the horses, in which the various chil- 
dren alighted from their parents’ carriages were at 
play. On one side of it was that of Mrs. Polwheedle, 
leaving no room for a horseman to interpose. The 
other side, that on which Miss Cunningham sat, was 
open; but just as Yorke with the courage of despair 
was about to ride up to it, the vacaut place was taken 
by Colonel Tartar of the hussars. Yorke could not 
but admire the little coloncl’s scif possession, as he 
sat lounging in the saddle, flapping the flies away 
from the neck of his handsome Arab pony, with the 
brush at the evd of his riding cane, and talking to 
Miss Cunningham with as much ease, as if he were 
laying down the law in the ante room of his own 
mess, Ah! what a position was that! a bare twenty 
years’ service and the command of a regiment of dra- 
goons, for the senior lieutenant colonel was brigadier 
on the staff at another station. Who might not feel 
at ease under such circumstances, even when speak- 
ing to Miss Cunningham? More wonderful tian the 
colonel’s self possession, was that he should presently 
move away from his vantage ground, and steer his 
horse round to the side of Mrs. Polwheedle’s carriage. 

A sudden fit of boldness seized Yorke, and he rode 
up to the vacant place. 

Miss Cunningham did not notice him at first, her head 
being turned in the other direction, and for a few 
seconds Yorke sat listening like the rest, to the con- 
versation between Mrs. Polwheedle and the colonel. | 

“Really, Colonel Tartar, you must come some day 
to dine with us and taste our home fed pork, it is 
quite delicious. A little pork is such a nice change, 
you know, efter the hot weather; and my appetite is 
always so delicate, I need a change after the constant 
poultry and muttou. The brigadicr always tees, he 
pigs fed every morning, or else I go myself; we are 
most particular about looking after them, I can assure 
you,” 

Just then Miss Cunningham turned her head, so 
that Yorke had no longer any ears for the conversa- 
tion, 
winning as before, as she suid— | 

“Oh, Mr. Yorke, I am afraid you must have! 








the point, and he hastened to reply— 

“You mustn’t judge of bachelors’ bungalows by 
Captain Sparrow’s. He is always regarded as the 
model swell of the place, and besides, he is in eivil 
employ. A bachelor’s bungalow is a very humble 
affair generally.” 

“But it seems a very luxurious arrangement to 
have a house all to yourself. The bachelors I have 


or even one.” 

“But we don’t generally have a whole bungalow 
to ourselves. Mr. Spragge and I live together, for 
instance; and after all, there are only three rooms in 
the bui.galow altogether, so that we don’t exceed 
your allowance.” But ati this point the conversation 
was interrupted by the arrival of two more cavaliers, 
and became general, partaking for the most part of 
inquiries, as to how Miss Cunningham had enjoyed 
her voyage, and what sort of a journey she had had 
up the country, and what she thought of India, Jus- 
tine the maid looking straight to her front the while, 
as if not supposed to listen. ‘A parcel of boobies 
Miss Cunningham must think us,” said Yorke bitterly 
to himself all the while, to talk such twaddle. At 
last the interview came to an end; the young lady, 
laying her hand gently on ier father’s arm—he was 
& man not given to general conversation, and had 
been leaning back in the carriage without talking— 
said that it must,be time to drive homewards, as they 
were expecting friends to dinner. As the carriage 
turned round, she gave them each a gracicus bow, and 
Yorke riding off slowly to the mess house to dinner, 
employed himself in trying ‘to recall each word spo 
ken by her, and to conjure up the tremulous sounds 
of a voice that still thrilled through him; for Miss 
Cunningham could not ask a simple question, without 
throwing a certain amount of unconscious pathos into 


its low tones, 
(To be continued im our next.) 


BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘“‘The Good Old Times.” 


By Edward Viles. 


CHAPTR XLIIM.—(Continued.) 

‘Thoy passed the gate though! 

Then, evidently, they had not seen our friends pass 
through it, 

A little further ov, however, as they heard nothing of 
their prey in front, they drew up, and, having listened, 
consulted with each other as to what they had better do. 

They little thought it; but at that very womepnt all 
that separated them from the highwaymen was the hedge- 
row. 

Our friends had taken the precaution to draw up, so 
that no sound should reach the ears of their foes; but 
there care was of no avail, for King’s horse suddenly 
lowered his head, and gave vent to that strange, gasping 
cough, so often uttered by horses when much distressed. 

A curse came from the lips of Tom King, and a shout 
of gratification from the officers. 

They prepared to leap the hedge. 

“ No, no,” they heard a voice say. “ Go through the 











gate!” 


“ What gate. 

“ Tie one we passed a minute or two ago. Come on !” 

The officers retraced their steps. 

There was nothing left for our friends but to make as 
much speed as they possibly could. 

The ploughed field led into a meadow. 

Across this and another, and then another, with the 


Iler smile on recognizing him was as frank and officers close upon theirtrack they weut. 


Aud now the officers found themselves near enough to 
make use of their firearms, and the report of a pistol 


thought us very inhospitable, in not asking you and | suddenly arose. 


your friend to stay and lunch yesterday—but I had 
no jdea you had ridden so far; 1t was dark when we 
pessed through cantonments ou the morning of our! 


It was simply a trial shot. 
The spent ball struck Dick upon the back. 
“That was well aimed,” he said, “ and ifthe distance 


arrival, so it was uot till our drive here this evening, |bad only been a litzle less, I should have been done for! 


that I discovered what a distance it is from owr Whip your horse! 
house.” | spare him!” 


Spur him to the utmost! Do not 


But the highwaymen pay no heed to them. Every 
It is but afew hundred yards distant from them. 
They iucrease their efforts. 

It would seem as though the horses the officers be- 


She will never recog-|through his mind against permitting a deception on! strode, were almost as much knocked up as the high- 


|waymon’s were, for despite the cruelty with which their 
iriders goaded them cn, they could svarcely gain upon 
their prey. 

The officers well enough knew that their chances of 
capturing our friends, should they succeed in reaching 
the wood, would be materially diminished, but still their 
tired cattle could not be made to proceed faster. 

They reloaded their pistols and fired another volley. 
Then Dick heard Tom Ning uiter a sudden exclamation 
|  Whatisit, Tom?” be asked. “Are you hit ?” 

“Itisnothing, A bullet has struck me on the left 
arm.” 

“Tt is not a serious hurt then?” 

“Oh! no. I cannot tell exactly what itis, but it 
appears to have furrowed the skin from my shoulder te 
my elbow.” 

“Tf that is all, it will not prove serious. Strive again 
to make your horse keep pace with Bess; minute or two 
more wiil take us into the wood.” 

In obedience to the application of both whip and spur, 
the poor animal seemed to concentrate in its limbs the 
whole of its remaining strength. 

The speed it made for the next few seconds was some- 
thing wonderful, it even shot a head of Bess herself. 

But when the borders of the wood were just reached, 
it reared suddenly, staggered, and then fell heavily to 
the ground. 

Tom had anticipated this catstrophe, and had there. 
fore prepared himself for it. 

When his horse fell, bis fect were already freed from 
the stirrups, and he stood upright, when his horse, with 
a dull, heavy thud, reached the ground. 

There was no time for regrets, or cven for speech. 

The officers shouted with gratification when they saw 
the horse fall. Surely, they thought, we shall have one 
of them in our power. 

But Tom, without pausing a moment, had set off on 
foot at full speed. 

He was an cxceilent runner. 

It was not long before he had had the pleasure of find- 
ing himself beneath the shadow of the trees. 

Then Dick dismounted. 

Bess, now would be an incumberance, but still they 
were obliged to put up with that vs best they could. 

Dick caught her by the bridle, and led her into the 
mazes of the forest. 

The trees in it were very old, and, in size, gigantic. 
They grew closely together, too, and they found many 
places where it was impossibte to force a passage between 
their trunks, 

The soil was covered with gorse and brake in great 
profusion. 

Ere, however, they had advanced miny yards, they 
could hear the officers crashing through the trees. 
Fortunately for our friends, the undergrowth and 
trees, as well as the darkness, prevented the police trom 
keeping them in view. 

= gloom in the forest increased at every step they 
took. 

And now it would have been an cesy enough matter to 
have eluded their pursuers if they had not been so close 
,upon thrir track as they were, but as it was, the noise 
they made in their progress sufficed to enable them to 
keep accurately upon their track. 

Still they were in hopes, by pushing vigorously for- 
ward, of increasing the distance between them. 

In this they appeared to partially succeed, for the 
sounds of the pursuing footsteps camo by no means 
so distinetly upon their ears us they did. 

Then Tom King broke the silence which had been 
preserved between them since they centered the wood. 
He spoke in a low voice. 

It might have been that it was faint, or that he did 
not wish bis voice to reach the officers. 

“ Dick,” he said, “ Di-k ” 
“What is it, my friend ?” 
“Tam sorry to say it, my 
to a halt at once.” 

“Come to a halt?” 

“Yes. I bore up as long as I could, and as well as I 
could, but I am done up now.” 


friend but we must come 
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“Good heavens, Tom!” exclaimed Turpin, “ what is 
the matter ?” 

“My wound is, T fear, more serious than either you or 
T at first imagined.” 

“Stop a moment then, and let me examine it. 
painful ?” 

“ Not iv the least.” 

“Why did you not speak before? You must have 
been losing blood at a great rate. However, it is only. 
loss of blood you are suffering from, and I will soon 
remedy that.” 

So saying, Dick tore off his scarf hastily, and bound it 
tightly round Tom’s arm. 

“ That will be better,” he said, ashe completed his 
task. ‘1 am sorry you did not mention i earlier. How 
ever, take a draught of this.” 

Dick produced a good-sized flask as he spoke, and 
handed it to his friend, who took a good draught at it. 

“ That’s real genuine brandy as imported,” said Tur- 
pin, as he placed the flask to his own lips. 

But short as was the time they had consumed, yet 
it sufficed for the officers to gain upon them surprisivgly. 

When the highwaymen looked behind them they saw, 
to their great astonishment, a number of lights flashing 
through the trees. 

It was therefore evident that the officers had in some 
way possessed themselves of cither torches or lanterns, 
which would greatly aid them in their search. 

Their having kept so well upon our friends track can 
be easily accounted for. 

The wound which King had received in his shoulder 
bled plentifully, and all the way he came he left behind 
him such a track of blood, that they followed it with the 
greatest case. 

But now, as the effusion of blood had been stopped, 
the officers would no longer have this guide. 

Tom felt much better after the draught of brandy; he 
followed Dick through a dense thickes. 

The officers must have caught some glimpse at his re- 
treating form, for several pistols were discharged in 
that direction. 

By great geod luck, though, neither of them were 
sufficiently well-aimed to have effect. 

The highwaymen struggled on, now sinking ankle deep 
in some slough, and then forcing a passage through the 
dense vegetation. 

The officers were close behind them. ludced they 
seemed to be making much better speed then our friends 
were. 

They were inspired to do this because the only guide 
they had for their track now was the sound of their foot- 
steps, and they knew when once they lost the sound the 
highwaymen would easily escape, and so all the trouble 
they had would result in nothing. 

Hence, they pressed onwards with incredible eager 
Less. 

More than once they fancied they could distinguish 
the dark forms of those they suught creeping in advance 
of them, and then pistols would be immediately levelled 
and discharged. 

But although this maneuvre had been several times 
repcated, it had not yet produced any results. 

Dick felt that Tom drew his breath slowly and labo- 
riously. 

Ilis heart grew heavy with anxiety. 

“Tom, my boy,” he said, “ hold up ! 
yet, if you can possibly help it. Cheer up, old fellow 
we shall do then yet. Take another pull at the} 
brandy !” | 

“Thanks !” 

Tom’s voice was very faint. | 

Without pausing iu their speed, Dick again took out! 
his flask, and passed it to his comrade, who took a deep! 
draught in silence, 

The spirit had the effect of infusinga ficticious vigor | 
into the museles of the highwayman, and he sirode for- | 
ward twice as rapidly as he had done before. 

But now they made a discovery, which much discun-| 
certed then. 

The undergrowth was getling more scanty, 

The trees grew ut a greater distance from each other. 

A fzint, soft light stole over the scene. 

In fine, there was © ery appearance of their having 
reached the oiher side of the wood. 

* We are done for, after a!l, J ao afraid,” sail Tur- 
pin, as he one by one roticed these things. ‘ We must 
bear to the right Tom; perhaps we shall do better 


there.” 
“Impossible! Look! The officers hive spread out | 
We should have to fight our way 


Is it 





Don’t give in 





on cach side of us. 
through them.” 
Jt was as Tow had said. The officers had seperate) | 
themselves, and turmed iuto a line, the extent of which | 
the flishing of the lanterns which tuey ¢srried pl inly 
indicated. 
At the end this line now began to curve slightly. 
“We are being surrounded,” said Turpin as he ob- 
served this change in the position of the lights. “ ‘They 


will form round us in acircle. ‘There is no help for it. | 


We must push forward !” 


In a few minutns after they had emerged into a small 
open space. 


THe 

















reached, as they at first fancied, but one of those small There was one foe less for our friends to contend 


open spaces covered with soft turf which are not un- 
frequent in forests of considerable extent. 

“We must fight it out, Tom,” said Dick. “T wish wo 
had known, we would have begun before. Still, never 
mind! Cheer up!” 


against, 
The others, however, marked the spot from whence the 
flash and the smoke of the discharged pistol proceeded, 


|and half-a-dozen shots were firedin that direction. 


Our friends, though, had taken the precaution to 


“T feel very weak and cold, my friend,” said Tom, | crouch as low down on the ground as they could, so the 


“though I think I am not quite so bad as I was a little} 


while ago. Let me have anotier drink at the brandy. 
It is the real stuff.” 

“With all the pleasure in life. Finish it off! It's 
no good disguising the fact, we have hot and dangerous 
work before us, ’ 

“Look,” said Tom, as he returned the flask, “ there is| 
atree which has been cut down. Iict us place our- 
selves behind its branches. We shall be better pre- 
pared for resistance then.” 

“We shall. Quick! or we shall be iutereepied !” 

The two highwaymen made a sudden dash across the 
open space to where a large tree had been felled, and en- 
sconded themselves among its branches. 

It had not evidently been long in its present condi- 
tion, for the leaves were plentifully upon it, and green 
and fresh. 

They took up this position only just intime, for seven 
or eight officers, uttering loud shouts to each other and 
cries to our friends to surrender, rushed into the en- 
closure. 

Ifthey had sought for hours in the forest, they could 
searcely have found a better place for defending them- 
selves from attack than the one they now occupied. The 
stout, straggling branches of the tree would be very 
puzzling obstacles to overcome, and very difficult ones 
when two desperate men were behind them, who had 
firmly resolved to die rather than yield. 

Turpin and King drew their hangers, and placed them- 
selves on guard. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
TURPIN AND KING DISCOVER TUE MYSTERY OF DURLEY 
CHINE. 
Black Bess had followed with noiseless steps and rare 
sagacity in the footsteps of her master and his comrade, 
Her fine perecptions seemed to make her conscious 
that silence was absolutely required, and she trod as 
stealthily as a cat after its prey. 
The posture of affairs in that little open space in the 


bullets passed harmlessly a foot or two above their heads, 

Another and another shot was fired by the highway- 
men, both of which took effect upon the police, whose 
numbers were thus rapidly and unexpectedly reduced 
one-third. 

“ This will never do !” King and Turpin then heard a 
voice say. “ We shall be picked off like sparrows on a, 
fence. Charge at once, and rout chem for their cover!” 

But the officers were but men. and hada wholesome 
dread of death, besides which, the fate ot their ecom- 
panions was not without its effect upon them, and they 
hung back alittle from executing the orders of their 
chief again. 

The huddled together in a denser throng. 

They were quickly made aware of the imprudence 
of this, for two more shots were fired from the tree. 

“Charge! my men ! charge!” again cried the offi- 
cer in command. “'The Ginger in doing so will be 
less than itisnow. Upon them, then! Charge!” 

As he spoke—for he was a brave man—he drew his 
own cutlass from its sheath and sprang forward, 

The others could not do otherwise thau follow his 
example. 

In their progress, though, they were greeted with 
two other shots, with equally good effect as the pre- 
ceding ones, 

But they did not draw back a moment, or hesitate 
in the least, 

The number of officers was now reduced to four, 
and all this while neither of the highwaymen had _re- 
ceived any injury worth speaking of. 

There is a little mystery in connection with the pis- 
tolshots, which we have yet to reveal. 

Crouching down low upon the ground, Tom King 
loaded the pistols, and handed them to Turpin ; who, 
resting the barrels upon a limb of the old oak, was 
thus enabled to take a most careful and deadly aim. 

The lanterns which the officers carried assisted him 
greatly in doing this. 

He had reduced the number of his opponents to less 





forest, was rather singular in itself and most perilous for 
our friends, 

At some not very distant period it would seem that 
one of those gigantic oaks, for the growth of which Eng- 
land is so famous, had— 

**Reared its tall branches to the sky” 
from the centre of this clearing, but now it had been 
felled preparatory to removal. 

[ts tranches were many, wide spreading, and stout, 
and covered a large piece of groundas if thus lay upon 
one side, which, of course, had the natural effect of caus- 
them to spread out laterally to a great distance, while 
in many places they rose vertically to a considerable 
height. 

In all the forest st is questionable whether there could 
have been found a place more suitable for intrenchment, 
or a position where two men could better defend them- 
selves against a host. 

The capacity of this place was, of course, immediately 
pereeived by Turpin, and he at once turned it to its 
greatest possible advantage. 

The branches interlaced each other in a very puzzling 
manner, but the two friends penetrated them for some 
distance, leading Black Bess by the bridle. 

Then, having reacked a part sufficiently free from 


obstructions to allow of such a feat, they forecd Bess to| 
} 


lie down upon her side. 
But our friends were fully alive to the vilal import- 
ance of promptitude of action, and all this was done with 





great rapidity, and before the officers could reach the 


tree. 


Tu a moment afterwards, however, and before Turpin} 
and King coald look to the pruning of their pistols, they! 
were upon them. | 
nd firm!” suid Dick to his comrade. ‘“ Stand, 
firm! Remember this will be no chitd’s play! Weare, 
fighting for cur liberty and life again-t fuur times oar 
furce —men who have determined to deprive us of one of 
them! Now, Tom! -—ere they are! Upon them!” 

As he spoke, Turpin advasced a few paces. 

He waited, though, fur the police to commence the 


os Mat 
Nok | 






‘attack, who halcowpletely surrounded the fallen tree 


and were crying iu lund tones fur the Lizghwaymen to 
surrender. 

But finding not the sl yhtest votice tuken of their 
words, they tired an irregular volley isto the tree. 

This was done, of covtrse, at random, for they hal no 


idea whereabouts among the foliage their prey had con- 


cealed themselves, but taey trusted one of the suots 
| would find them out. 

Not the faintest souvd however, came from the 
i branches of the tree, so they fired again. 


| ‘This volley was suceceded by a shot from the tree, and} 


lone of the officers placed his hand upon his breast and 


than one-half. 

1t was very repugnant to Dick to pick the men off 
in this way, but he felt that unless he chose to allow 
himself and his companion to be taken prisoners, there 
was no help for it. 

But the officers now, as we have said, charged 
boldly at the highwaymen. 

it would have been -much wiser on their parts, if 
they had adopted this plan at first, but the peculiar 
place in which our friends had taken shelter baffled 
them. 

But Dick and Tom felt, from the vigor with which 
the officers now pressed forwards to attack them, that 
they would yet have to struggle desperately, for their 
lives and liberty. 

Therefore, after one more discharge, they both took 
up their hangers 

Dick felt a desire to whisper to King, and tell him 
to try his best, but he was afsaid his voice would 
reach the ears of the police-officers, and make them 
aware of their exact hiding-place. 

Instead of speaking, he simply pressed his com- 
rade’s arm. 

Aud then the officers were upon them. 

But our friends had securely intrenched themselves 
behind some of the interiacmg boughs of the trec, 
which formed a kind of barrier almost breast-high, 

The officers had drawn their cutlasses, 

They did not wait now %» load and fire their pistols, 
but each wielded his weapon, with an impetuosity 
which he hoped would quickly overcome the resist 
ance offered to them. 

But they were mistaken, 

Turpin and King were both excellent swordsmen — 
it had been imperatively necessary that they should 
become proficieats in every meaus of defence—and ii 
a few niomeats two of the foremost olflicers fell be 
neath their strokes, while they themselves had re- 


jeeived no further injury. 


There was another ci:camstance, t-o, which we lerzot 
to mentiun, aud which gave the two trieuds no ico 
siderable a ivautage. 

it was this. 

‘Dhe ground upon which the t ee lad fallen, rose into 
a tittle hillock, and it was upon the summit of this c.eva- 
tien that Dick and ‘Tom stvoud. 

They were, cousegnently, at least to feet higher than 
the police, whick entbled them to reach over the bairicr 
of branches. 

But the two remaining oflicers—one of whom was ile 
chief -were very bold, determined men, and they re- 
solved by their own efforts cither to capture the high- 
waymcn or to die in the attempt. 

‘they were worked up to a perfect pitch of trenzy. 











{t was not the extremity ef the woed which they had fell backwards. 


(Te .¢ continued in our ilest.) 
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-\ghe ship Stuart Habneman, on the voy:ge from Bombay to 


Guion line steamship Wyoming, both from New York via 
Que nstown for Liverpool, collided on July 25th, :t New 
Brighton, near Liverpool, Both vessels were considerably dam= 
aged in their nulls, and have besn docked, 


| 





| 
London, Five cf ber crew bave arrived at St Helena. ‘The re- 
mainder, 38 in number, were drowned, 
days at sea, in an open boat, before they were rescued. 


A deputation from the Royal Academy of Arts, on Jaly 22nd, 


H 


j waited upon the Dake of Richmond, Lord President of the} 


| Counc J, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and urged in the! 
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European Summary of the Week, 


Much excitement Las b en created throughout England by the 
eflorts of the Government to cripple, or more p operly to de- 
stroy, the bill introduced into Parliament by Mr. Plimsoli for 
the protection of the British seamen. Disrael', to secure the 
support of the merciless sbipowners sitting in the House, with 
his usual effrontery announced that the Government bad aban- 
doned the Merchant Shipping Bill for this session. Mr. Plimsoll 
took the floor aud delivered a speech, in which he violently at- 
tacked the Government. The sceve in the [louse was unparal- 
leled. Mr. Plimsoll first earnestly implored the Government not 
to send thousands of persons to undeserved aud unhallowed 
graves, 'hrough the conduct of shipowners of murderous tendeu- 
cies. Upon being called to order, he advanced to the table and 
gave notice that he would ask on the following Tuesday whether 
certain vesseis which had been lost, entailing great sacrifice of | 
life, belonged to Mr, Bates, Member for Plymouth, Mr. Plim- | 
soll added that he was determined to nnwask these villains. In| 
reply to the Speaker, he said he applied that expression to mem- | 
bers of the House, and refused to withdraw it. Mr, lates sub-| 
s2quently made a personal explanation i1 regard to the remarks 





‘ing the expenses cf the transportation of paintings, to the Phil-) 
| adelphia Centennial Exhibiticn. ‘The Chancellor promi cd that) 
jattention should be given to the matter. 
' 
| 
| pa elleled, Major Fulton received the Wimbledon Cup f:om the 
| Princess Louise, The Americans have been personally visited 
| by the Dake of Cambridge Earl Spencer, the Maiquis of Lorne 


are passiog under her sway. We could do at least as much 


mischief to her as she coul] do to us. Of course, such a meth d 


of attack would not be usei unless she should set the example ; 


but she will be tau-bt caution by the mere fact that we bold 
this weapon in our hand. Meanwhile, our safest as well as out 
Information has been received of the wreck, on April 14th, of | most Cignified course is to treat her advance as inevitable, to 


| strepg 
| with Afgbanistan, and to be ready in vase of need to face her 
‘The survivors weie 13) with the whole resources of the Empire.” 


| 
| 


|complete our railway system in the northwestern provinces, to 


then our hold on the frontier, to improve our relations 


Oo 
Mr. Hardy on the Present Armaments of 
England. 

Mr. Gatnorn Harpy, speaking at a dinner, said 
that he had that day seen a great deal of the armaments of 
England, which bad filled bim with astonishment and adwiration 
and also with a feeling of great security. There had been many 


: ; : : P ' discussions whether we bad chosen the proper guus and the best 
The American Rifle Team continues to be received with open | Siscu itd 


arms, and their success throughout, as shootists, bas been un-| 


projectilee, und the country, after having spent about four mil- 
lions sterling on field guns, ought very naturally to esk whe- 
ther it had got an instrument on which it wight fairly rely. Mr 


Rardy coxtinued: ; ; 
‘*Atthis moment this country was in possession of instru- 


jand the Earl of Kingston. General MacMurdo has promised to| ments of destraction such a8 he believed were not surpassed by 


arrange for a visit by the Team to Woolwich this week, after | 


| which they will go to Paris. They will sail for home on the 
steamship City of Berlin, which leaves Liverpool for New York, 


From France there is nothing worthy of note, excepting that | 
the French Customs returns for the last six months, show an in- 
crease in receipts of 23,0 0,000 francs over those of the corre- 
sponding peri d last year, The total revenue of the country for 
the same time has increased 79,000,000 francs over that of 1874. | 

The restoration of the statue of Napoleon I. for the Vendome 
Column has been confided to M. Penneli, restorer of objects of 
antiquity to the Louvre Museum. ‘Ihe work in question has 
been so mutilated that fears were entertained that it could not be 
repaired. It is now at the Palace of Industry, divided into five 
pieces, fastened together with iron pins, and will soon be re- 
moved to Montrouge, to the foundry of M. Charnod, where MI. 
Ponneli will execute his difficult task. His first care will be to 
analyze the composition of the bronze, soas to know to what 
temperature it can be heated without melting; then he will have 
made some special tools, without which be could not po sibly 
raise some of the dents cau ed by blows with a hammer, par- 
ticularly those on the head, and in the folds cf the mantle. ‘The 
able artist has also been charged to reproduce the small 
statuette of Victory, which the Emperor beld in his hand, and 
which disappeured the day the Column was thrown down, A 
model in plaster will be given him by the direction of the Beaux 
Arts, and from that the new one will be cast. The whole will be 
completed in six months, 

From Berlin we learn, that the list of German exhibitors at the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition has been officially closed. 
The number of those who intend to exhibit in the Art Depart- 
ment is 80). The Jarge manufactories on the Rhine and in 
Westphalia and Saxony will be specially represented. An im- 
perial commissioner has been appointed to obtain more recom 
for the German department iu the Exhibition building, 

From S‘. Petersburg we are informed, that the Golos of July 
27tb, announces upon semi-official authority tbat the Govern. 
ment has not abandoned its idea of having a session of the con-| 
ference on the usages of war at St. Petersburg. It says all the 
powers except England bave accepted invitations to participate, 
and the conference will meet in the spring of 1876. 


those of any other country in the world; we had instruments such 
as we had never known before. First of atl, with respect to the 
rapidity of fire, }e hatl that day seen a muftte loader gyn of 
eighteen tons moved with the greatest facility which had five 
rounds in seven minutes, and out of five shots fired three went 
right through the target. Again, with field guns, he saw targets 
which had been absolutely riddled, All those things show- 
ed, at all events, that we had attained a rapidity and an accuracy 
of fire which could scarcely be surpassed, Whetier as yet we 
had got the best gun in tbe world might bea subject of con- 
troversy; but we had certainly got a gun of enormous and most 
destructive power, and the gun of which he bad spoken was not 
one of the most forminable that we posessed. is audience, 
therefore, need not despair when they heard arguments tending 
to show the decadence of our power. ft the same time, let the 
country not be afraid of bearing the expense necessary for main- 
taining our position, seeing that it was impossible that England 
wonld remain a great country unless she had an adequate in- 
terest in preserving her controlling power.” 

With respect to the navy, Mr. Hardy said ‘that he could never 
anticipate a state of things when Englaud would cease to be the 
mistress of the sess, or when its people would forget that they 
wero members of a great country, with a history and proud tra- 
ditions peculiarly their own. Turning to the subject of ree vit- 
ing in the army, Mr. Hardy deprecated the efforts which were 
made to discourage t, aud said he hoped tbat those who hai tbe 
interests of the country at heart would never set themselves 
against the present system of recruiting, so far as it weat. Tue 
cavalry recruits were admirable as a rule, aud there bad never 
been men cf that class so well educated as those wio had recently 
entered the service. He would not say, however, that the sys- 
tem of recruiting was perfect. England (Mr. Hardy remarked 
in conclusion) was attached at al: points to countries civilized or 
savage. Sbe could not shut herself up in 4 state of isolation and 
say, ‘* Thus far, and no farther.” ‘That was an absolutely im- 
possible position.” 





Dearu or Sir Francis Bonv Heav, Ex-Lizu tenant 
Goveanor or Canapa.—A cable telegram from London, under 
date of Jaly 23:d, reports us follows: —“ Sir Freneis Bond Head, 
formerly Lieutenant Governor of Upper Canada, well known as 
an author, is dead.” 

The deceased gentleman was over eighty-two years of age, 
baviug been born at Hermitage, near Rochester, England, ow 
the Ist of January, in the year 1793. Le was the son of Mr. 
James Roger Head. He was an e rly and apt student fer the 
wilitary service, aud was commissioned in the Royal Engineers. 
in this branch of the service he was enzaged et Waterloo, and 





The correspondent of the Eastern Budget at St. Petersburgh 
says, writivg on the 30th June; 


| 

* The cirenlar of the Minister of Education on the soeiolistic 
propaganda in ibe empire bas produced almost a panic amcng 
the educated class of Russians. According to the picture drawn | 
by the minister, the state of affairs is indeed alarming; parents! 
are teacbing their childrn the wildest communism, and the! 
national schools have become hotbeds of revolutionary ideas, | 
Every one sees and admits the evil but it is bard to findu 
remedy. ‘To reuder the school discipline more strict would only 
make matters worse; and, indeed, it is already too strict. ‘The! 


again, under the Prussian General Ziethev, at Fleures, In thia 
latter battle be had two horses shot under him. In the year 
1t25 be took charge of the memberr of an Eaglish asssociation, 
who} started out from Falmouth t» Rio de la Plata, to work the 
gold and silver mines of the South Americ.n territory. Ho 
journeyed over 6,0( 0 miles on horseback, a grand route of travel, 
the incidents of which he narrated in a work which be peblished 
in the sear 1825. He was subsequently appointed a Poor Law 
Commissioner of England, and tben suddenly, in 1835, was eom- 
missioned Lieutepant Goveruor of Upper Canada. In Canada, he 
suppressed an internal rebellion, aud repelled the advances of 
* sympathizers” from the United States, with the aid of the 














of Mr. Plimsoll concerning h wself. He acknowledged that he | teal source of the evil is that the Russian people are driven into Provincial militia. For this he received the thanks of the North 


had lost five ships during the list two years, but said they were 


well eqaipped, were classed A No 1 at Lloyds, and were only | 


insured for part of their value. 
Much iadignation having been expressed, the Government 
have backed down, and a stringent bili introduced by the Presi- 


dent of the Board of Trade, will be passed before the cl se of 


this session. 


The London Daily News of July 2:th, says the fall in ‘the! 


corn markets, following the complete change cf weather, indi- 
cates a revival of hopes respecting the harvest, which the per- 
sistent rain of the previous three weeks seemed wholly to forbid. 

Tbe Mark Lane Express of this week s ys ‘* the average rise in 
wheat since last week has | een fully four shillings here and ip 
France. Here much grain bas been prostra‘ed by heavy wind 
and rain. Should the weather continue fine the crops may not 
suffer much in yield, whatever may be {ihe result as to quality, 
A return to the former low rates seems tozbe impossible with 
Bic ‘5 so near exhaustion, but millers are not likely to purchase 
freely at high rates while there is a possibility of an improved 
prospect.” 

Oficial crop reports of July 27th, from St. Petersburg, repre- 
Ben that of whea: throughout Russia to be a good average. 

The strike among the cotton operatives continues, and the 
Price of cotton is daily falling. ‘’be Manchester Guardian ea 
an alarming state of things prevails at Oldam. 


| den to tuke a practical part iv politics; and the government must 

wake up its wind to face the alternative of either a sociulist re- 

| Yolution, compared with which the convulsions t' rough which 
France bus passed are mere cbild’s play, o the adoption of some 

| Sort of parliamen‘ary system.” 

| The London Times, in an editorial article on the advance of 

| Rassia iu Central Asia, says : 


| **We must ussume that the fate which has overtaken Kbiv. 
| will some day overtake Mery, »nd bring the Russian troo 
|to the Afghan frontier, We ay ali this the more frankly §be. 
cause our government cannot bar the way. The Russians 
| would ridicule any attempts to keep them back by the protests 
|Of diplomacy. ‘Ihey are more indifferent to despatches than 
|any other civilized people ; or, as one of themselves bas Said, 
| their foreign office bas learned to .tand fire. Nor could we hem 
[them within their present boundaries by force of arms. It 
a be sbeer maduess to push on our troops until we could 
comp te with them for the conqnest of Central Asia, and it 
| would be only one degree less foolish to invitea great war at 
| present by planting the outpos's of India at Herat. ‘ Maste 
inactivity’ is, after all, the policy most embarrassing to 
| Russia as well as the safest for ourselves. she knows that we 
| “ill not interfere so long as sbe keeps at an undefined dis- 
jtanco from our western frontier, and that we will in- 


| extravagant asd morbid political theories by tbeir being forbid | American C 


colonial Parliaments. He was created a bar net by 
{the Crown in the year 193%, and was given the title of Privy 
| Councillor in the month of December, 1°67. Sir France's was a 
prolific and graceful writer. His contributions to the literature 
of England, brought him the reward of a pension of 35 0 a year, 
--s--  — 











| Deatu oF Arnanase Josup Coqueret.—A Paris 


| telegram announces that Atbanese Josue Ccquerel, the promt- 


| 





,ter'ere if s'e should pass a line which need not at 
| Present be particulaily spec fied She knows equally well! 
| tbat our Indian empire is proof against direct attack, The only! 


‘a j nent evangelical rinister, is dead. He was a son of M. Athangss 
PS UP} Taurent Charles Coquere, the eminent Protestant pastor, end 


was born at Amst rdam in 1820. He entered the ministry at an 
early age, aud, becoming ch ef editor of the Liev, and atteward 
of the Nouvelle Revue de Theologie, he obtained by kis doc- 
trines and writiogs celebrity among the Protest:nts of France. 
in consequence, however, of the views he expressed relative to 
M. Renan's ** Vie de Jesus,” he was suspended from his tunc- 
tions by the Consistory of Paris in May, 1864. This act met 
with disapproval in the Consistcry of Arduze (Gard), which 
voted him an address of sympathy. Ultimately he resumed bis 
duties, with the aid of the Protestant Liberal Union. He at- 


T® | tended the vast meeting of the Evar gelical Alhauce in London, 


and took a prominent part in its deliberations. M. ( oquerel, 
who was decorated with the Cross of the Legion of Honor, was 
author of several works on theological and bistorical subjects. 
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Every one will have noted the number of sales of 
gentlemen's private colJections in England this season; and 


danger is that her advance will excite wild hopes among the! there can be tut little doubt tut that a mercantile taste enters 


ys discontented part of our Indian subjects. But as Sir George | into the spirit of genteel collection, A wealthy gentleman has 
Ouly six ont, (@™pbell says, the excitement of these people is largely caused! for years been gathering pictares and virtu, and has bnilt a 


of 162 mils belonging to the Employers’ Association are work- |) the outspoken dread with which the Itussian advance is dis-| sumptuous mansion to be adorned with bis treasures ; and afier 


ing. Fif y milla have been closed in Ashton and 8,000 oper- 

Alives are thrown out of ewploy ment. 

John Maclver, one of the proprietors of the Canard steamship 

line, who rotired trom business some time ago, is dead, 
The Canard line steamship A>yssiaia and the Wi 


lliams & 


cowes to our frontiers, the more o 
attic’, If she should use her influence t 
of diseontent on our front 
smculdering Jame 





| cussed in this ccuntry and in India, and it would be calmed if) a time submits the whol casset, as weil as jewels, to * public 
;¥e did not make so much fuss’ about what we cannot help. | competition.’* ‘Lhe prestige of the whole operates beneficially 
| There is the less need to cry out, because the nearer Russia|on each of the parti ular elements, which, indirectly, briug a 
pen will sbe be to indirect | higher price in consequeuce, A nobie ord thus offers his ludian 
9 stir up the elements/co lection; « well kuown scholar *‘submits” bis ‘old English 
ier, wo could retaliate by fanning the} plate.” A for the picture collections, notably those o1 water- 
of fauaticis@ Mmong the Mohammédans whi | eelor diawitgs, the name is legion, 
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Tur Yorne Marquis oF Lorne has a forlorn time European Miscellanies. Tut Deceneration of the Manchester factory cbil- 
of it among his royal wife’s relatives. ‘The young princes snub 








dren is attributed by Dr, Fergusson to the fact that, instead cf 
as a subject, and bis German brother-in-law, the heir to the Kai.| ‘Tne Potice Covnts or London shows that seamstresses | being brought up on milk as formerly, they are now reared on 
ser’s crown, does likewise. On a recent visit to this prince, |iu thatcity are as wretchedly paid,as miserablyground down prices | tea and coffee from the time they are weaned, which they imbibe 
while bis wife was admitted to the impcrial circle of Berlin, poot}20W 28 before the introduction of sewing machines. Two poor) not only in the morning, but often three times a day. ‘Dr. Fer 
Lorne ‘ was left to cool bis heels amovg the nobility outside ;"}women who owned a machine, gave evidence that they received gusson has found that when fed ou milk twice a day, feeblo cbil- 
and at a recent ‘garden party’ in Londou, be wus perewpterily|for making shirts only one penny each, including sewing, but- | dren between thirtcen and fit een years of ge grow nearly four 
directed by en equerry of his brother-in-law, the heir apparent |ton holing, &c., aud that out of this penny they had to find|times as fast as children fed on tea or coffee, whose growth 
to leave the royal tent, which be had entered without special|their own cotton, Wretched as was the price, it was not against | between the years mentioned does not exceed four pounds a year, 
inv tation, Lately Lorue’s brother, Lord Walter Campbel!, was|that they made complaint ; they accepted starvation wages as | Whereas the children fed on anil night and morning grow fifteen 
admitted into partuersbip with a tirm of Loudon brokers, a fact|inevitabla, but complained only that upon frivolous preten es, | Pounds & yous, At least one-half of the boys in the mills from 
“hich wiil probably increase the troubles of the Marquis at court.|tbeir employer alike refused to pay them for their work, or to. twelve to twenty Leeael Bae age, Mr » or chew tobacco, or 
We pity poor Lorne, return a deposit which bad been obtained from them when they | both ; and this operates prejadicially on their growth. 
a ee received the materials. Tom Hood's ‘Song of the Shirt" is as)“ [ 'lrust,” said the Archbishop of Canterbury to the 
A New Theonocicat Cotnecre is to be established |*#PPropriate now as it was in the days when serials 3 machines Sultan of Zanzibar, ‘‘that your Highness will not object to 
in London in connection with “ae English Order ot St. Augus-|*°T® nat. . ; : hibited his lif | British missionaries having access to your dominions.” “ Cer 
tine.” The college is of a high ritualist type, and its objects are C arr. I AUL Bor TON, who recently exhibite his life- tainly -_ the Sultan replied, ‘1 think that no obstacle should 
smote the ordination of voung men baviug a calling for the|2%i28 tess in the Moglish river Calder, writes to the Loudon | be placed In the way of so great “an event as the English being 
to promote the ordination of young me “8 oe teks Te las been my misfortune {o taste the water of {brought tu a knowledge of the true faith, Let thom come, and 
priesthood, and to supply a body of lay mages for ss many dirty sixeame both ip this country and elsewhere, but 1|™Y learned men shail instract th m.” 
prep ape emer oa Pieces diy Rey gS beige eeyenre | the Calder is second to none, except, perhaps, vert At a Hostetny in Lancashire not long since, sever: 
| y ae 4 1d the English Order of St. Augustine Liffey, holding the flavor of every imaginatle abowmivatiov. 1/9] men were assembled, aud among them u sinker named Rog- 
George Nugee, who feunded the English Order of St. Augustine} . credibly informed, .to my astonishment, that this is the only | Nain ais aiet hie Ee é , 
at Wymering, near Portsmouth, ten years age. her the pponle of Wakeleiiiitaes to aiink.” jcoe. Daring the evening the conversation tarne d upon what ig 
REE 0S aR WSO SES POLHS OF WSRANe He sales ., , {ealled ** crucifixion,” which means nailing a man's ears to the 
j \ Merpican correspondent of an English journal says A Pension of £200 has been granted by the British |dvor for some such valuable consideration as a pot of beer, 
me che 4 bfae cack saiiailitae tae pene gatilatiukti%e idaidee Goverment to Mr. John Turtle Wood, in recognition of his| Roscoe, who was in the humor for amusement, consented to 
es ec re DU) PP a labors at Ephesus, and the distinguished service rendered by|bave his cars nailed to the door, with the additional provision — 
Tbose who suffer with rheum tism are cared in a few days by him to science and history by the discovery of the ‘Temple of that he was to drink a pot uf ale while in that situation, He — 
Diana, and by the acquisition tor the British Musenw of a most said that the ordeal war nothing to him, but he wanted to know 
much relieved, especially if the patient avoids all acids, whether] valuable collection of sculptures, architectural marbles, and | Whether it * warn t bard to get all the beer out of the jug.” “Hie 
in food oe beverage, She Jerusalem artichoke bas a similar] Greek and Roman inscriptions. — in drinking it all, Lowever, and his eats were them 
‘flect in relieving rheumatism. | It may be well to remark tbat} ee ay ations have lately been made in a camp of the “8 setts aT ee ve 
most plants which grow naterally near the senceast contain) in: Britons nest Worthing, Sussex, where pits bave been WE tave grown familiar with the lifting powers of 
more or less iodiue, and in all rbeumatic complaints iodine bas|“* re the vegetables of the agricultural college, but here is an English 
H long been a favorite remedy. One wko bas been in the drug] discovered that were doubtless originally dug for the purpose of qhory that more thes metches them: “ A tradeaman residing 
{ basine s told the writer some years ago that many of the popu-] finding flint of which to make weapons and utensils of various pie era 2 ae . een 
| lar patent nostrums which some disinterested people —“ for the(kinds. At the bottom of one pit several gal aries were found | ‘be High street, the busiest street in Worcester, observed, the 
| yood of their fellow creatures”—sold at two dollars a bottle,|branching in different directions, by means of which the flints | other morning, i eon tae Preside - pavement adjoining 
7 consisted simply of a few cents’ worth of iodine in solution.|bad been obtained from the chalk. ‘Tue result of these excava. | bi8 cellar grating had been lifted serch place, aud, as a neigh- 
lodine is dangerous, however, in overdoses, affecting especially} tions, although it has proved satisfactorily that this was the site | bor had mak long before been robbed by thieves entering his 
the eye, Bi of an extensive flint factory before it was occupied by the an- | FTemises by raising a stone of the pavement, he became some- 
; : cient Britons for the purposes of defence, bas not as yet brought pp smigee« beg Boorse F selteae A ees 9 a ool ae 
-CORNT LOVER’ > ours. » j za ti j oh Welg d iW aised, and it was 
} - A Recent Discov SAY AR Pomret. The ! ungolo of} to a “To yore py He anne ane ll a then discovered that it was nota t-ief, but three mushrooms 
\ Naples reports an interesting discovery at Pompeii, consisting of| Worss. The discovery of a large collection of flint flakes about ' nestles i, 
al ep 8 ya peu, 8 half way down in the silting of the ditch leads to the supposi— that Lad caused the displacement. he mushrooms were fine 
a nomber of woo"en tablets with writings. They we e found ines be. the entrenchment may be of the neolithic age, inas-|SPecimens, six inches in diameter, aud with unusually thick 
carefully arranged in an ivory box. ‘he backs of the tablets} much es these flint flakes must have been deposited in their | Stems. 
are smooth and unwiitten upon, and their faces, upon which/present position after the ditch had beo partly filled up bythe} Tare Corresronpentr of the London Times, whose 
tle writing is found, are surrounded wi b a kind of frame or db is from the rampart. : account of the haudling of the venomous cobras at the Zoologi- 
border. They are either separate, or tied together, booksbape, “Tuere can be no doubt that death is often conveyed cal Gardens represented that these serpents, when held by the 
‘ with twine in bundles of three and fonr, On the tablets thus}to our earthly homes in wicker laundry baskets," says the l’alj tip of the tail, are unable to raise themselves, has modified bis 
bound together the writing is almost always in ink; but the] yyaj) Gazette, in comuecnting on the recent strange outbreak of |statement, Dr. A. Gantber bas assured him tbat it was solely 
characters on the single ones, which had been covered with wax, | scyrlet fever among the guests asrembled at a dinner party, given| owing to their exhausted condition that those serpents were 
were engraved, and are still legible thongh the wax has disap-] at g pouse in Kensington. it advises inquiry as tothe antecedents |tbus handled with impunity, A vigorous c bra, a Hamma- 
peared as the sharp point of the style bas cut into the wood be of the tablecloth used at t e dinner. Even if it werea periect- dryad, or any of those litbe and active serpents whose move- 
neath. The separate tablets contain receipts for payments ot}jy innocent agent, it may, hke many other tablecloths, bave| ments aro more astonishing than those of au acrobat, would in 
money, and beer the corsular date, with the name of the day|) cen washed at a laundry where fever bad obtained an entranco, | an instant turn their heads and glide up their own bodies up a 
aud the wou h, and the amount paid. On the outside of the}and although the establishment may be sble to show a clean rope to strike vt theircaptor. thick set, heavy bodied vipers, 
centre tablet of those bound in bock form is written an index of} ))] of heaith, yet such may not be the case as to the case as to|like the puff adder and a few others, whose movements are slow, 
the names contatued in the volume. It is entitled perser pir, the households of its employees. The hand that ironed the ta-| timid, and sluggish, might, Dr. Gauther affirms, be held at an 
and is fellowed with a name in the genitive or dative. ‘The)piecioth and folded it may an hour befcre bave been tending a/arm’s length by the tips. of their tails, and not raise themselves; 
tablets are ev en agg wy bee ye on: — a they] child sick ot fever. bnt the exjeriment, even then, should be attempted with eau- 
are kept there can be no dou at the spot where they were “ i Et Races — , > - cave ition. Travelers who have stated that they have witnessed 
found ‘oe tho s te of a Roman banker's house, They were dis- Tue Brcoars OF ConstantixoPie.— Beggars, S3YS| venomous serpents thus handled by jugglers or others, have 
covered iu excellent con tition, though the damp to which they the Pall Mall Gazette, oe te thrive in Constantuople. Oue| either been deceiyed in the vigor ot the suake or bave omitted 
had been exposed has rendered them very fragile. Those of them, a few days since, who is kuown by the title of,the|/to mention what kind was thus tritled with. We advise our 
bound together are in the best stae of preseration. Signor}: district chief of beg-ars,” made a complaint at the Pera police | readers not to try ‘he experiment with a rattlesnake. 
Fiorelli has given an accoun of the discovery to the Arcbeolog-|court, that he had been robbed of much valuable property. The : 
ical Acadewy ot Naples, and it i expected that it will throw /list of articles be had lost included a gold chain, three gold] A Rane aND BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN of ancient art has 
much light upon the conduct of business transactions under] watches, two pairs of earings, four riegs, and five silver spcous; been acaqired by the director, Signor Ga mmurini ‘of the E ad 
the empire.—Pall Mall Gazette. the whole being valued at about two hundred pounds. On being | ,. > ae sigsakegre: BYP 
questioned +4 to. bow be had become posted of vo much ti, and Dirarcan, Moen, oy Florence, Sume fine, ago, i 
— . alata tei 2. tN —— treasure, he explained that having saved up some money, he se a , ber : . 1S 
, f A Bin a pe Fg peng ‘| Picea of the had of late He. to lending sums to bis olleagues and nor antique vase, which unbuppily he broke with bis spade, He 
curth centebary of the birth of Michel Angelo a orence, O81 ites tn the trade, who gave him security in the form of jewelry. sold the largest fragment toa vender of antiquities in Florence, 
; at present determined by the commission, will be held in Sep- Inquiries were at once set on foot by the police, and fortunately from whom Signor Gamwurivi parebased it for about 300 francs, 
tember next, from the 10th to the 15th of the mouth, The ex-|the whole of the stolen jewelry was ciscovered and returced to|!¢ is of the same class of art as the famous Portland vase in the 
ee sre Si : ft : i , 4 |the poor mendicant. British Maseum an! is of glass in two layers—the inner au in- 
hibition of of works by Michel *ngelo will be of great interest prc F tense blue, the nppera solid white. 'th s been cut with the 
To the first place there are those by bis own hands which exist! _ Tins 1s THE STYLE of language used by Henry wheel as a camco would be, the wheel-warks being very visible. 
in Florence. France will generously contribute, in her usual] Kingsley in bis new novel: ‘* Do you meun to give up everyting = Tyr a “er —_— “ge the art is very fine. 
. lies "@ ; ;,|sir?” said Lord Festinoig, turning on George Arnaud savagely. out a filth part of tbis beautiful lacrimatory is wanting ; 
qteaity set enlightened spirit, casts from works of sculptare in} Are you going to follow tbat aes, noodle and prig of a — - but a prize having been offered to any person who might tring 
her possession, and photographs from all the drawings in} her mine, or are you going to behave like a man? Your pntative|tbe ro t or any part of it, more bas lately been found in the soil 
national colleciions, The municipality cf Bruges has been ap-|fatber bas got possession of a document which would disinherit |On the sume spot, There are probably only four vases of this 
plied to for a cast from tke ** Madonna and Child,” by Michel] us, end the woman, Carlina, has it in her possession. I ask you | class in the world. The Portland is the most important and 
Angelo, preserved in that city. From the Museum at Naples}/4s a moral young mau, what is to be done?” George Arnaud, a| beautiful, and that now in the Museum in Florence, may be con- 
will come the colossal bust of Paul 11. Bologna will contribute |most moral, excellent and admirable young man, sat down jn a| sidered the next in rauk as a work of ancicat art. 
interesting exampies of the greatartist. From England the de |chair and thuugbt. At last he epoke: ** My Lord” he said, “I <— 
partment of Science and Art, has supplied photographs from}have tbought through the matter once more, and I think that 1 
the drawings preserved at Oxford, and from works of Michel] would buy the document from the woman,” ‘* It is felony, mind 
Angelo in the Museum at South Kensing on. From the nation-}you, and you are concerned in it with me.” George Arnaud 
al gallery nothing is to be forwarded, but photographs of the|said quietly, ‘om in good company, my lord.” * Then we} vanni, and wakeful viyil is kept around the Lateran Basilica 
two pictures there ascribed to Michel Angelo will be supplied | will both go to hell together,’ said Lord Festixoig. from sunset to sunrise by thousands of Romans of all rauks. It 


by a private ccllector. It is to be hoped that the Royal Acade-| ‘Typyixe is ENGLAND.—-The Pall Mall Gazette says ;|f6 the night when the air is said to bo filled with witches, who 
.tmy of London, like other public institutions throughout Europe : 


sili oes ’ still donri : ;,,| bold their grand corel abuluin around the nut tree of Benevento; 

will respond in friendly terms to the wish of the Florence com- The ais spent of partin ome ae a pees — when people to cenciliate them put brooms outside their doors, 

mission, to exhibit a cast from tbe noble relief in its possession, |C°Utt#y, and at a meeting of the Northern Counties Olympian} ond as a charm against them, carry in their hands the yard-long 

and‘will supply the relief. Photographs have been been receiy-] Association at Manchester, ‘ tilting at the ring’ formed part of| stem of garlic, with its heavy round head or flower at one end, 

ed from other collections in Europe. A general spirit of Jiber-|the program. The tilters were rine men from Much Wenlo k, | and tbe bulb or onion at the other, just as itis placked from the 

ality bas been frevalent. in Sbropsbire, where there exists a tilting company, organized| ground ; when snails are enten by persons with weak lungs, and 
Photog-aphs have also been forwarded from Windsor of draw-jabout twenty-five years ago. There are a few other similar 
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feeding on this delicious esculeut; and more chronic cases are 
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, et ea 
Some Porvtar Superstrrions.—.\ Rome letter of 
June 24th to the London Times begins thus : 

‘Midsummer night in Rome is called the Notte di San Gio. 


_ 


by childless women—a valuable remedy in both cases, Pliny 





ings in the possession of her Majesty, and it intended to apply 
to the Duko of Devonshire, the Earl of Leicester, and other pro- 
prictors of drawings or other works of Michel Angelo in En- 
gland. Jt is believed that an English collector is in possession 
of the ‘artoon of the ‘‘Leda.” If this is the case he would 
confer a great favor by contributing a photograph. The com- 
mission at Florence has been greatly grat tied by the consent of 
the eminent house of Dominic Colnaghi & ‘0., of London, to 
act in Great Britain in the name of the commission, and to 
guher and transmit to Florence contributions to the exhibition. 
‘Lbe commission hopes’ tbat collectors in Great Britain will 
communicate with Messrs. Colnaghi. The government of his 
Holiness bas taken a very triendly interest in the approaching 
exhibition, and it is understood that, by order of bis hclines;, 
easts avd photographs will be supplied. The Vatican, so rich 
in works of the immortal T'uscan, wil ‘hus contribute to do 
honor to bis memory. It has been proposed by the ‘4 inister of 
education that special commissioners from fcreign governments 
should be invited to attend, but the commissi n in Florence 
has not felt itself to be in a position to address governments, 
but bas recorded its hope that foreign academies and societies 
connected with the fine arts will send representatives to Flor- 
ence, where they willbe recsived with the highest ,honors.— 
The Academy, 


bodies in the United Kingdow, but the Mach Wenlock tilters 


periority over his companions, or lose the honor of the cham- 
pionsbip. he Mach Wenlock company of tilters comprises an 
average of twenty-five members, chiefly farmers, who possess a 
private tilt-yard, where they practice. The course was one 
hundred and forty yards long, and in traversing it, the com- 
petitors bad to leap their horses over two flights of hurdles. The 


borizont:1 beam, beneath which the horsemen rode, when t:y- 
ing to carry away the ring on the points of their lances. ‘There 
was subsequently a tilting contest without hurdles. The tilt- 
yard at Whitehall, opposite the Banqueting House, is now a for- 
gotten institution. It was here, accurding to Stow, that noble- 
men and others were accustomed ‘to exercise themselves in 
justing, turning and figkting at barriers." They can no 
longer amuse themselves in this fashion in Whitehall, but where 
the tilt-yard was formerly situated they may still exercise them- 
selves in *justing and turning ’ to elude hansome cabs and buses 
while attempting to cross tie carriage road; and this requires 
even more skill than the tilt,” 








have always held the ‘champon ecarf,’ although they cffer a 


standing challenge to single combat for its possession. At every | snails come into reason the eve of the day dedicated 'o the ebild 
match the wearer of the scarf is bound to maintain in his su-| of the aged Elizabeth. 


1ings, of which there were several, were only an inch in diame-|hope to charm away indifference, the offering of a bunch of 
ter each, and were suspended from a heavy and firmly fixed | pinks and a few sprigs of lavender, way have the effect of bring- 



























tells us, end particularly in the latter. To be effectual an uneven 
number mus be eaten—five cr seven—and, strangely enough, 


Jt is the night when the atmosphere is 
fragrant with the perfume of piuks and lavender, and when 
those in love ramble abroad, despite the strej/e, in the hope of 
influencing the obdurate one, and exercising a gentler witcberatt, 
Ly presenting a bunch of those flowers. They are said to be 
very powerful during the Notte di san Giovanni, in arousing 
|dormantaffection, Even in the case of husbands and wives, who 





jing back once more the love of other days. These popular 
| superstitions, all connected w th this night aud this one corner 
of the Coelian, have been banded down through a Jong course 
of centuries. Certa n itis that they still retain a considerable 
hold npon the minds, or, at least, upon the recollections of the 
people, and for this 1earon, combined with that which brings 
more persc ns where many are gathered, the qu et aud still balf- 
deserted neighborhcod of St. Jobn Lateran was thronged the 
whole night through ; but it was from midnight until daybreak 
that the ccncourse was the greatest, and tho deyotion—the peo- 
ple tell you they eat the snails ‘per dev.r7.one'~the fun aud the 
noise were at their height.” 








> 





* worn and almost illegible, and for some time we none! 
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[From Tinsleys’ Magazine.) | 


CATHERINE’S QUEST. 


She was deadly pale, in an agony of terror, and the | which, alghough strongly put together, were rotten 
perspiration stood in large drops upon her forehead. It/and worm caten, and that we were now summoned 


Imagine to yourself an old, ramblicg, red-brick house,| was some time before we could succeed at all in com- to be witnesses of its removal. We found Catherine 
with odd corners and gables here and there, all’ posing her and her first words were to implore us ad beeper with a strange eagerness, nd her face quite 


hound and elasped together with ivy, and you 
have Craymoor Grange. It was built long be-| 
fore Queen 


take her into another room. 


pale with excitement. This was shared by Ella and 


She was too weak to stand, so we wrapped her in |George; and, judging by the important expression on 


Elizabeth’s time, «nd that  illustri- | blankets, and carried her into Ella’s bedroom. I noticed| their faces, 1 fancied they were let further into the 


ous monarch is said to have slept in it in one of her! that as she was taken through the laundry she shudder- | secret than any one else. 


royal progresses—as where has she not slept ? 


ed, and put her hands before her eyes. When she was 


We all sat down in the chairs placed for our ac- 


There still remain some remnants of bygone ages, al-|laid on Ella’s bed she grew calmer, and apologised for commodatiun, and the wild whistling of the wind in 
though it has Leen much modernized and added to, in| the trouble she had eaused, saying that she had had a/the huge chimney, together with the sheets of suow 


later days. Among these are the brewhouse, and Jaun- | 
dry—formerly, it is said, the dining-hall and ball-room. | 
The latter of these is chiefly remarkable for an im- | 
wense arched window, suci as you see in churches, | 
with five lights. 

When we came to the Grange, this window had been 
partially blocked up, and in front of it, up to one-third 
of its height, was a wooden dais, or platform, on which 
stood a cumbrous mangle, left there, I supzose, by the 
last tenants of the house. 

Of these last tenants we knew very little, for it was 
so long since it had been inhabited, that the oldest au- 
thority in the village could not remember it. 

There were, however, some half-defaced monuments 
in the village church of Craymoor, bearing the figures 
and escutcheons of knigbts and dames of “ the old fami- 
ly,” az the villagers said; but the inscriptions weic 


of us took the pains to decipher them. 

We first came to Craymoor Grange in the sammer of 
1849, my busband having Sued the place in one of | 
his rambles, aud taken a fancy to it. At first I certain- | 
Jy thought we could never make it our home, it was so 
dilapidated and tumble-down ; but by the time winter 
came on, we bad had several repairs done, and altera- 
tions made, and the rooms really became quite pre-| 
sentable. 





As oor family was sm)l, we confined aurselves chief- | fur making ii,” continued she. “It is that you will | 7 ; f : 
ly to the newest part of the house, leaving the older|have the woolen dais in front of the laundry window erting his Hercuiean strength in vain. 


rooms to the mice, dust, and darkness. We made use| 


dreadful dream. 


‘waich darkened the window panes, enhanced the 


With this explanation we were fain to be content, mystery of the whole affair, whilst George and his 


though I thought it hardly accounted for her excessive 
terror. I had observed, however, that any allusion to 
what had passed caused her to tremble and to turn pale 
again, and T thought it best to refrain from exciting ber 
further. 

When morning came L found Catherine almost her 
usual self again; but I persuaded her to remain in bed 


until the evening, as her cold was not much better.’ 


Ella’s curiosity to hear the dream which had so much 
excited her friend, could now ne longer be restramed; 
but whenever she asked to hear it, Catherine said, ‘* Not 
now; another time, perhaps, I may te!l you.” 

When she came down to dinner in the evening. we 


noticed that she was peculiarly silent, and we endeavor-! 


ed to rally her into her usual spirits, but in vain She 
tried to laugh and to appear merry, poor child; but 
there was evidently something on her mind. 

At last, as we all sat round the fire after diuner, she 
spoke. She addressed herself to my husband, but the 
tone of her voice caused us all to listen. 

“Mr. Fanshawe, I have something to axk of you,” said 
she, and then paused, 

“Ask on,” sail Mr. Fanshawe. 

“T koow that you will think the request I am goin 
to make a peculiar owe; but I tave a particular reason 


removed.” 


coadjutor worked lustily on. 

At length after a great deal of gents and puffing, 
| George was heard (o exclaim, “ Now for the tug of 
iwar !” and there followed a miuute’s pause, and then 
a crash as the loosened planks were torn asunder, 
jand a cloud of dust enveloped both workmen and 
| spectators. 
| Involuutarily we all started forward, and a moment 
{of the direst confusion ensued, during which the boys 
of our party greatly endangered their limbs amongst 
| the broken boards. 
| “By George !” exclaimed my sou at last—in his 
jcagerness invoking his patron saint was he stumbled 
upon something, “there is something here and no 
mistake; ” and, hastily clearing away the rubbish and 
clinging cobwebs, he disclosed to view what proved 
jon examination to be an in:zmense oaken chest, about 
|four feet in height, heavily carved, and ornamented 
{with brass mouldings corroded with age and damp. 
| Here was a piece of excitemeut indeed; never in 
jmy most imaginative moments had I thought of any- 
thing so mysterious as thir, The most sceptical 
|amongst us grew interested. 

“OQ, do open it!” cried Ella, when the first excla- 
/mations of surprise were over. 
| “Kasier to say than to do, miss,” replied Sam, ex- 
With the aid 
of a hammer and the kitchen poker, however, he at 


of two of the old rooms, however, one as a servants | Mr. Fanshawe certainly was taken aback, as were we last succeeded in forcing it open. We all pressed for- 


bedroom, and the other as an extra spare chamber, in 
ease of many visitors. For myself, though I hope Iam 
neither nervous nor superstitious, I confess that I 
would rather sleep in “ our wing,” as we called the part 
of the house we inhabited, than in any of the old rooms. 

When Catherine l'Estrange came to us, however, 
during our first Christmas at Craymoor, I found that she 
was troubled with nosuch fancies, but declared that she de- 
lighted in queerfold roomsfwith raftcred ceilings and deep 
window-scats, such as ours, and begged to be allowed to! 
occupy the spare chamber. This I readily ‘acceded to, ! 
as we had several visitors, and needed all the available 
rooms. 

Asmy story has principally to do with Catherine 
I'Estrange, I suppose I ought to speak more fuily about 
her. She was an old school-friend of my daughter Ella, 
aad at the time of which I sm speaking was just one- 
aud-twenty, and the merricst girl Lever knew. She 
had stayed with us once or twice before we came to the 
Grauge, but we then koew no other particulars concern- 
ing ker family, thin that her father had been an Indian 
officer, and that he and her mother had both died in In- 
dia when she was about six years old, leaving her to 
the care of an aunt living in England. 

I now, after a long, and I fear a tedious, preamblo, 
eome to my story. 

On the eve of the new year of 1850, Catherine had a 
very bad sore throat, and was obliged, though sorely | 








all. When he had mastered his bewilderment, and 
assured himself that he had heard aright— 

‘Tt is, indeed, a strange request, my dear Cathe- 
rine,” said he; “what can be your reason for asking such 
a thing?” 

“Tf you will only have it done, and not question me, 
you will understand my reason,” answered Catherine. 

Mr. Fanshawe demurred, however, thinking it some 
fuolish whim, and at last Catherine said: 

“I wust tell you why I wish it done, then; [ am 
sure we shall discover something underneath.” 

At this we all looked at one another in extreme be- 
wilderment, 

“* Discover something underneath?’ No doubt we 
should—cobwebs probably, aud dust and spiders,” an- 
swered Mr. Fanshawe, much amused, 

But Catherine was uot to be laughed down. 

“Only do as I wish,” said she, beseechingly, “and 
you will see. If you find nothing underneath the dais 
but cobwebs and dust, then you may laugh at me as 
much as you like.” And I saw that she was serious, 
for tears were actually gathering in her eyes. Of 
course we were ail very anxious to know what Catherine 
expected to find, and how she came to suspect that there 
was anything t» be found; bit she would not say; and 
begged us all not to question her. 

And now George took upon bimself to interfere. 

“Let us do as Catherine wishes, father,” said he; 


'ward eagerly to peer inside. There was something in 
)it certainly, but we none of us could determine what, 
juntil Sam, who was the boldest of us all, thrust in his 
/hand and brought forth—somethiug which caused the 
bravest to start with horror, whilst poor Catherine 
sank down, white and trembling, upon the littered 
floor. It was a bone, to which adhered fragments of 
decaying silk. . 

The consternation and conjectures which followed, 
ean be better imagined than described. Seeing the 
effects of the discovery upon Catherine, and indeed 
upon all, I bade Sam replace it in the chest, which 
George closed again, to be left until Mr Fanshawe 
came home and could investigate the matter. 

The rest of the day I passed in attending to Ca- 
therine, who seemed much shocked and overcome by 
|} what she had seen, and in trying to divert my guests’ 
jthoughts from the subject, and dispel the gloom 
which had gathered over all, In this I succeeded 
only partially, and never did I welcome my husband's 
return more gladly than on that evening. 

On his arrival 1 would not let him be disturbed by 
the relation of what had bappened, until he had fin- 
ished his dinner, and it was not till we were gathered 
as usual round the fire, that George related the whole 
story to him. 

When he ended the two gentlemen left the room 
|together, in order that Mr. Fanshawe might verify 





agsiost her inclination, to stay in bed all day, and forego) ‘the dais spoils the laundry, and would be much better} by his own eyes what he would hardly believe. 


our small evening gaicty. 
At about six e’clock P. M., Ella took her some tea, ! 


away.” 
“Well, well,” said Mr. Fanshawe, “do as you like, 


} 
| 


They were sometime gone, and on their returu I 
,noticed that my husband held in his hand an old piece 


and fearing she would be dull, offered to stay with her only I shall expect my share of the treasure that is|of soiled parchment, with mouldy seals affixed to it. 


during the evening. This, however, Catherine would! 
not bear of. “You go and entertain your company,” | 
said she, laughingly, * and leove me to my own devices; | 
I feel very lazy, and I daresay I shall go to sleep.” As) 
she had not slept much on the preceding night, Ella| 
thought it was the best thiug she could do; so she went | 
out by the door leading on to the corridor, first placing, 
the night-lamp on a table behind the door opening on to, 
the laundry, so that it might not shine in her face, 

She did not again visit Catherine’s roow, until re- 
minded to do so by my son George, at about half past 
ten. She then rapped at the door, and recciving no 
answer, opened it softly, and approached the bed. Cath- 
erine lay quite still, and Ella imagined her to be asleep. 
She therefore returned to the drawing-room witout 
disturbing her. 

As it was New Year's-eve, we stayed up “ to see the 
old year out and the new year in,” and at a few minutes 
to twelve we all gathered round the open window on 
the stairs, to hear the chimes ring out from the village! 


eburch. 


We were all listeniny breathlessly as the hall clock| Ella, and George, a message Was sent to us in the! 


found. And now,” added he, “ you must have a glass 
of wine to warm you, Catherine, for you look sadly pale, 
child.” 

H-re the conversation changed, though we often allu- 
ded to the subject again daring the evening. 

The next morning the first thing in all cur thoughts 
was Catheriue’s singular request. 

I think Mr. Faushawe has hoped she would have for- 
go ten it, but such was vot the case; on the contrary, 


| “We certainly have discovered much more than I 
thought for, Catherine,” said he, “and possibly more 
‘than you thought for, either.” Here he paused for a 
reply, but she did not. 

*'The bones are most probably those of some ani- 
mal,” added he—I fancied I could detect a certain 
‘anxiety in his tone that belied what he said; “ but in 
order to quell the active imaginations, which I ean see 
are running away with some of you "—here he looked 


she enlisted George's services the first thing afer break- round with a smile—“I will sezd for Dr. Driscoll to 


fast to carry out her design, and they left the roum to- 
gether, accompanied by Ella. 

t was 
Il gay on busizcss, so I 
Was quite at a loss how to entertain my numerous guests 
successfully. Llappily for me, however, the mystery 


atteudant on the removal of the dais in the laundry about the bones found in 


ebarmed them all, and T had to thank Uatherine for 
contributing to their amusement much better than I 
could possibly have done. 


come and examine them to-morrow. I have also 
found a piece of parchment in the chest,” he added; 


a snowy worning, and Mr. Fanshawe was “but have not yet looked at its contents.” 
lobliged te be away trem home 


* Before you do that, Mr. Fanshawe, aud before 
you send for the surgeon,” interrupted Catherine sud- 
idenly in a clear voice, “I think 1 can tell you all 
the chest, and how } 
guessed them to be there.” 

“TJ should certainly be very glad to be told,” my 
husband admitted, much surprised; “ though how you 


Not long after the disappearance of Catherine, can possibly know, I cannot surmise.” 


“ Listen, and I will tell you,” answered Catherine, 


struck twelve, when a piercing ery suddenly echoed | drawiug room requesting our presence in the laundry; and feeling very glad that our curiosity was at last to 


through the house, causing us all to start in alarm. 


Land on all flocking there with more or less eagerness, 


be gratified, we all “ pricked up our ears,” as George 


knew that it could only proceed from Catherine’s room,| we found a fire burning on the old fashioned hearth would say, to listen. 


for the servants were all assemblea at the window be-| 
neath us, listening, like ourselves, for the chimes.| 


poor Catherine in a truly pitiable stat>. 


and chairs arranged round it. 


I here transcribe Catherine’s story word for word, 


It appeared that with the help of Sam, our facto-|as my son George subsequently wrote it down from 
Thither tucrefore | tlew, followed by Ella, and we found|tum, who was a kind of Jack of-all-trades, George |her dictation. 


had succeeded in loosening the plauks of the dais, 


* You all remember,” she began, “my alarming 


as 
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you on New Year's eve at midnight, and that I told 


you I was disturbed by a dreadful dream. 

“T said so because I thought you would make fun | 
of me if IT ealled it a vision; and yet it was much 
more like a vision, for 1 seemed to see it waking, and 
it was more vivid and cousecutive thau any dream I, 
ever had. 

“Before I try to describe it, 1 want you all to un- 
derstand that I seemed intuitively to comprehend 
what I saw, and to recognise all the figures which ap- 
peared before me, ad their relation to one another, 
theugh T am sure T never beheld them before in my | 
life. 

“When Ella left me that night, [lay propped up 
with pillows, staring idly at the strange shadows 
thrown by the hidden lamp across tne laundry ceiling 
and over the floor. As I looked, it seemed to me that 
a change came over the room — a most unaccount-| 
able change. 

Instead of the blocked up window, the rusty man- 
ale, and the dais at the farther end, T saw the window | 
vlear and distinct from top to bottom, and in frout of 
a deep window seat at its base stood an oaken chest, 
exactly corresponding to the oge discovered this 
morning. The room seemed brilliantly lighted, and 
everything was clearly und distinctly visible; and not 


. i to raise > heavy lid. 
only was it changed, but also peopled. joes to sees Rin Beane Be 


“* Many figures passed up and down; brocaded silks 
swept the floor, and old-world forms of men in steange | 


ne 
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“Confused images scemed to crowd before me after 
this, and I remember nothing clearly until I beheld an 
infirm and tottering figure led away through the arched 
doorway, in whom | recognized the tall and stately man 
[had first seen in company with the wicked woman, 
hut who was now an old man, apparently being support- 
ed to his bed to dic. As he passed out be laid one 
trembling hand upon the head of the fair girl, now a 
blooming young woman, and a softer shade came over 
his face. This the wicked woman noted, and she mark- 
ed her disapproval by a vindictive frown. 

“She also was older-locking, but age had in no do- 
erce softened her features ; on the contrary, they ap- 
peared to me, to wear « harsher expression than before. 

“Tn the next scene which came before me, the wick 
ed woman's son was’ evidently making love to the girl. 
Both were standing by the old window-seat, but her 
face was resolutely turned away from him, and when 
she at last looked at hiw, it was with an expression of 


‘uncontrollable horror and dislike. 


“Again this scene changed as those before it had 
done ; the young man was gone, and only the livlt of a 
grated lantern illumined tbe room, or rather made dark- 
ness visible. The wicked woman was the ouly occupant 
of the laundry ; she was knecling by the oaken chest, 
In her left hand she 
held a piece of parchment, with large red seals pendent 
from it. Uknew it to be the old man’s will which sho 


: =| Was hiding, thus de i just claimants i 
costunses bowed in courtly style to the dames by their was hiding, thus defrauding the just claimants of their 


side. Among all these figures I noticed only cne cou-; 
ple particularly, and I knew them to be bride and! 
bridegroom. ‘The man was tall and bread, with dark 
hair and cyes, and a sensual asd cruel face. He scem-| 
ed, however, to be quite enslaved by the woman by his 
side, whom | hardly even now like to think of, there 
was something to me so repellant in her presence. 

“She was tall and of middle age, and would have 
been handsome, were it not for a sinister expression in| 
her dark flashing eyes, which was enbaneed by the, 
black eyebrows which met over them. 
‘She reminded me irresistibly of the effigy on the | 
stone monument in Craymoor chureh, which Ella and I! 
named “ the wicked woman.” 

** As I gaged on the strange scene before me, I pros-| 
ently became aware of three otier figures which I had| 
not noticed before. They were standing in a small | 
arched doorway in one corner cf the revom (where the} 
servants’ bedroom now is) furtively watehing the gay| 
company, One was a pale, care-worn woman, appar- 
ently of about five-and-thirty, still beautiful, though 
haggard and mournful looking, with blue eyes and a 
fair complexion. 

“ Her hands rested on the shoulders of two children, 
oue a boy and the other a girl, of about ten and eleven 
years of age respectively. They much resembled their 
mother, and, like her, they were meanly dressed, though 
no poverty of attire could hide the nobility of tacir as- 
pect. Inoticed that the mother’s eyes rested chiefly 
on the face of the tull stately man before mentioned, 
who seemed unaware or careless of her presence ; and 
instinctively I knew him to be the father of ber chil- 
dren, and the blighter of her life. 

“ As I looked and beheld all this, the lights vanish- 
ed, the company disappeared, and the rom became 
dark and deserted. No, not quite deserted, for I. pres- 
ently distinguished, seated on the window-seat by the 
eld oaken chest, the fair woman and her children again. 

“The woonlight now streamed through the win- 
dew upon the woman’s face, making it appear 
more ghartly and haggard than before. In her long 
thin fingers, she was holding up tu the light a necklace 
of large pearls, curiously interwoven in a diamond pat- 


| 


rights. 

* Hler hauds trembled, and her whole appearance de- 
noted guilty trepidation, At length, however, the lid 
vas raised, but just as sho was about to replace the 


‘parchment in the chest, a figure glided silently from a 


dark corner of the window-—seat and confronted her. 


iIt was the fair girl, pale, resolute, and extending her 


hand to claim the will. 


“ After the first guilty start, w..ich caused her to drop 
the parchment into the chest, the wicked woman hur- 
riedly tried to close th: lid. Her efforts were frustra— 
ted, however, by the girl, who leant with all her 
foree upon it, keeping it back, and still held out her 
hand as before. 

“There followed a pause, wh'ch seemed to me very 
long. but which could in reality have only lasted a 
minute. 

“It was broken by the wicked woman, who, hastily 
casting a glance behind her into the gloom of the dark. 
eued chamber, then seized the girl by the arm, and 
dragged her with all her force into the chest. It was 
but the work of a moment, for the woman was much the 
more powerful of the two, and the poor victim was too 
much taken by surprise to make much resistanee. I 
saw one despairing look in her face, as her murderess 
flashed the lantern before it with a hideous gleam of 
triumph. 

“Then the lid was presse 1 down upon her, and I saw 
no more, only I felt an unutterable terror, and tried in 
vain to scream. 

“ This was not all the vision, however, for before I 
had mastered my terror, the scene was superseded 
by another. 

“This time it was twilight, and the wicked woman 
and her son were together. The son seemed to be 
talking eagerly, and grew more and more excited, 
whilst the mother stood still and erect, with a ma- 
licious smile upon her lips. Presently she moved 
towards the the chest with a fell purpose in her eyes, 
unlocked it with a key which hung from her girdle, 
raised the lid and disclosed the contents. 

“T understood it all now; the son was asking for 
the girl whom he had loved, and whom on his return 


tern, and on this the children’s eyes were fixed. }home he missed, and the wicked woman, enraged at 


“She then hung it on the girl’s fair neck, who hid it 
in her bosom. Both children then twined their arms 
around their mother and kissed her repeatedly, whilst 
her head sank lower and lower, and the paleness of 
death overspread her features. 

“This scene faded away as the other had done, and I 
saw the fair woman no more. 

“Then it seemed: to me that many figures passed and 
repassed before the window—the wicked woman (as I 
shall] call her to distinguish bher,) accompanied by a boy 
the image of herself, whom I koew to be her son. He 


hearing for the first time, that he had loved her, was 
determined to have her revenge. 

“ He should sce her again. 

“On beholding the dread contents of the chest, the 
man staggered back horrified ; then, doubtless com- 
prehending the case, he turned suddenly upon the 
nurderess, and threw his arms around her, and there 
ensued a struggle terrible to witness. 

“Ter proud, triumphant glance of malice was now 
succeeded by one of abject fear, and, as his strength 
began to gain the mastery, of despair. 





was apparently older than the fair-haired children, who, 
also passed to and fro, attired as servants, and general-| 
ly employed in some menial! work. 

‘" At last the wicked woman’s son, with haughty ges-| 
tures, ordered the other boy to pick up something that 
lay on the ground, and when he refused, he raised his 
wane as though to strike him. Before he could do so, 
however, the boy flew at him, and they engaged in a 
fierce struggle. 

“In the midst of this the wicked woman, whom I had 
learnt to dread, came forward and separated them ; af- 
ter which she pointed imperiously to the dvor, and sign- 
ed to the younger boy to go out. 

“ He obeyed her mazdate, but first threw his arms 
round his sister in a last embrace, and she detached 
the pearl necklace trom off her neck and gave it to him. 
He then weut ut, waving a last adieu tu her, and I saw 
him vo more. 





‘“* His iron frame heaved for a moment with the vio- 
lence of his efforts, the next he had forced her down 
into the chest upon the mouldering body of her vic- 
tim. I saw her eyes light up with the terror of death 
for one second, and then her screams were stifled for 
ever beneath the massive lid. 

* The horror of this scene was too much for me; | 
found voice to scream at last, and I suppose it was 
my cry which alarmed you all.” 

When Catherine ceased speaking there was a pro- 
found silence for a minute, which Mr. Fanshawe was 
the first to break, as he said with a peculiar intonation 
in his voice, “It is very strange, very unaccountable,” 
re-echoing all our thoughts. 

Now it happened that Mr. Fleet, our family lawyer, 
was among our guests that Christmas-time, and since 
the discovery ot the chest and bones, had taken a 
great interest in the whole affair. He now questioned 


and cross-questioned Catherine, and seemed quite 
satisfied with the result. 





only it had been a question of the right of succession, 
for any lawyer to make out ; but unfortunately the 
events are too long past, to have any bearing upon the 
present.” (There Mr. Fleet was wrong, though we 
none of us knew it at the time.) : 

We now all launched forth into conjectures and 
opinions, during which Catherine lay still and weary 
upon the sofa, I saw this, and thought it quite time 
to put an end to the day’s adventures by suggesting 
a retirement for the uight, and we were soon all dis- 
persed to dream of the mysterious vision and dis- 
covery. ! 

I think we were none of us sorry when morning 
dawned without any further tragedy (4y ws, LT mean 
the female part of the establishment.) 

When I came down to breakfast, ] found Mr, Fleet 
very active on the subject of the night before. 

“A surgeon ought to be immediately sent for, to 
pronounce an opinion on the contents of the chest,” 
he said; and Dy. Driscoll presently came, and after 
examining the bones minutely, decided that they 
were, as we thought, those of two females, who might 
have been from one to two hundred years dead. 

Mr. Fleet next offered to decipher the will, for such 
he imagined the parchment to be, and be and Mr 
Fanshawe were closeted together for some time. 

When they at last appeared again, they looked 
much interested aud excited, and led me away to in- 
form me result of their examination, . 

They told me that the document had proved to bea 
will, but that there was acircumstance connected with 
it, which greatly added to the mystery of the whole 
business. This was the mention of the name of 
L’Estrange. I was, of coure, as much surprised as 
they, and heard the will read with great interest. 

I cannot remember the technical terms in which it 
was expressed. Mr. Fleet read me the translation he 
had made, for the original was in old English; but it 
was to this efiect: 

It purported to be the wil of Reignald, Viscount 
St. Aubyn, in which he bequeathed all h's inheritanze 
to his lawful son, Francis St. Aubyn—commonly 
known by the name of Francis L’Estrange—and to 
his heirs for ever. It was signed Reginald, Viscount 
St. Aubyn, and the witnesses were John Murray and 
Phebe Brett, who in the old copy had cach affixed 
their mark. 

Mr. Fleet affirmed that it was a perfectly legal 
document, but this was not all it contained, 

There was an appendix which our lawyer translated 
as follows: 

“Jn order to avoid all disputes and doubts which 
might otherwise arise, I do hereby declare that my law- 
ful wife was Editha, youngest daughter of Francis 
L’Estrange, Baronet, aud that the register of our mar- 
riage may be seen in the church of St. Andrew, Haslet, 
By this marriage we had two children, a son Francis, 
and a daughter Cathcriue, commonly called Francis and 
Catherine L’Estrange. And I hereby declare that, 
Agatha Thornhaugh was not legally married to me as 
sho imagined, my lawful wife being alive at th» time ; 
neither do I leave to her son, by her first husband, 
Ralph Thornhaugh, any part or share in my inhe. itance.” 

Both the will and the writing at the foot of it, were 
dated the 14th of May, 1668. 

This accumulation of mysteries caused me for a time 
to feel quite bewildered and unable to think, but Mr, 
Fleet was in bis element. 

“ Were is a case worth enterin, into,” said he, and ho 
further went on to state, that he had no doubt thit the 
L’istranges mentioned in the will were our Catherine’s 
ancestors, the Christian names being similar rendering 
it more than probable. She was most likely a direct 
descendant of Francis L’Kstrange, the heir mentioned 
in the will, who was no doubt also the fair-haired boy 
Catherine had seen in her visiou. 

The bones were those of his sister, the murdered 
Catherine L’Estrange, and of her murderess, Agstha 
Thornhaugh, herself immured by her own son ; but the 
matter ought not tv rest on mere surmise, and the 
first place to go to for corroborating evidence was Cray- 
moor church. 

The rapidity with which Mr. Fleet caine to Lis con- 
clusions jncreased my bewilderment, and I was at a loss 
to know what evidence he expected to gain from Cra_>- 
moor church. He reminded me, however, of Catherine's 
statement that “the wicked woman” of her vision, re- 
sembled the effizy on the monument there. 

Thither, then, the lawyer repaired, aceumpanied by 
Mr. Fanshawe and George. It was thought best to 
keep the sequel of the story from Catherme and the 
others, until it was explained more fuily, as Mr. Fleet 
boldly affirmed it should be. I awaited anxiously the 
result of their rescarches, and they exceeded I think 
even our good investigaior’s hopes. 

Not only had they deciphered the inseription round 
ohe old monument, but with leave from the clergyman 
aud the as-i-tauce of the sexton, they had disinterred 
the coffin, and found it to be filled with stones, 





I am aware that this was rather an illegal proceeding, 





“This would have made a fine case,” said he, “ if + 
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but as Mr. Fleet was only acting en amateur and not 
professionally, he did not stick at trifles. 

The inscription was in Latin, and stated that the tomb 
was erected in memory of Agatha, wife of Reginald, 
Viscount St. Aubyn, who was buried beneath, and who 
died on the 3lst day of December, 1649—exactly two 
hundred years before the day on which Catherine had 
seen the vision. ; ; 

I could not help thinking it shocking that the villa- 
gers had for two centuries been worshipping in the 
presence of a perpetual lie, but Mr. Fleet thought only 
of the grand corroboration of his ‘ ease.” He applied 
to Mr. Fanshawe to toke the next step, namely, to write 
to Catherine’s aunt and only living relat:ve, to tell her 
the whole story, and beg her to assist in elucidating 
matters, by giving all the information she could respect- 
* ing the L’Estrange family. 

This was done, and we anxiously awaited the an- 
swer. Meantime, all my guests were clamorous to hear 
the contents of the will, and I had to appease them 
as best J could, by promising that they should know 
all soon. 

In a few days, old Miss L’Estrange’s answer came. 
She said her brother, father and grandfather had all 
served in India, and that she believed her great- 
grandfather, whe was a Francis L’Estrange, to have 
) passed most of his life abroad, there having been a 
) cloud over his early youth, What this was, however, 

she could not say. She affirmed that the L’Estranges 
had in .Jd times resided in shire; and she fur- 
ther stated that her father’s family had consisted of 
herself and her brether, whose only child Catherire. 
was. 

This was certainly not much information, but it was 
enough fur our purpose. We no longer remained in 
doubt as to the truth of Mr. Fleet’s version of the 
story, acd when he himself told it to all our family 
party ove evening, every ove agreed that he had cer- 
tainly succeeded in making out a very clever case. 

As for Catherine, on being told that the figures she 
had beheld in the vision were thought to be those of 
her ancestors, she was not so much surprised as I ex- 
peeted but said that ehe bad had a presentiment all 
along that the tragedies she had witnessed were in some 
way connected with her own family. 

i must not forget to say that ou ascertaining that the 
parish church of Has!ct was still standing, we searched 
the register, and another link of evidence was made 
clear by the finding cf the looked for entry. 

There remains little more to be told. ‘The charge af! 
the old will was committed to Mr. Fleet, and Cathe: | 
sine’s story has been carefully laid up among the ar- 
chives of our family. I say advisedly of our family, 
for the line of the L’Estranges, alias St. Aubyns, has 
been united to ours by the marriage of Catherine to my 
son George, which took place in 1850. 

I who write this am an o'd woman, but I still live 
with my son and daughter-in-law. 

George has bouyht Craymoor Grange, thus rendering 
justice after the lapse of two centuries, and restoriug 
the inheritance of her fathers to the rightful owner. 

I have but one more incident to relate, and I have 
done. A short time ago old Miss L’Estrange died, be 
queathiug all her worldly possessions to Catherine. 
Amongst these were some old family relies. Catherine 
was looking over them as George unpacked them, and 
she presently came to a miniature of a young and beau- 
tiful girl with fair bair and blue eyes, and a wistful ex- 
pressivn, and with it a necklace of pearls strung in a dia- 
mond pattern. On seeing these she became suddenly 
grave, and handing them to me, said: ‘ They are the 
some ; the young girl, and the pearl necklace 1 told you 
of”’ No more was said at the time, for the children 
were present, and we bad always avoided alluding to 
the horrible family tragedy before them; but if we had 

still retained any doubt about its truth—which we had 
not—this would have sct it at rest. 

If you were to visit Craymror Grange now, you would 
find no old laundry. The part of the house containi.g 














it has been pulled down, and children play and chiek-} 


ens peck on the ground where it once stood. 

The oaken chest has also long since been destroyed. 
—~>~<— > 2. —___-— 

DEATH FROM LIGHTNING MUST be painless. The 
nerves of the human body do not convey a sensation of pain 
instantly to the nerve ccntres. ‘There is an appreciable interval, 
before we are cognizant of what has happened. The time ct an 
electric flash is a small fiact on of tbis interval, While the ve— 
losity of a nervous sensation of pain is less than a bundred feet 
a second, thet of electricity, varying under diflerent cirenm 
stacces, is meny thousand times greater. 
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CHAPTER XV.—( Continued.) 
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rowful disappoiutments. 
faulty drawing may be crimes in this peaceful land; 
renewed effort is the repentance there practised. An- 
gelica was never more grateful to her pursuit, than 
now when time was difficult on her hands. The house 
was not to be ready for three weeks, and during these 
she must needs remain in Charles Street.. 

She tried not to think much, but the sense of es 
trangement was there nevertheless — estrangement 
from the three people whose good opinion she most 
valued. If ouly Antonio would give some sign; if 
only Mr. Reynolds would come—if only Lady W. 
would be her own kind s2lf—how suddenly eased her 
heavy heart would be! 
betimes to catch the first gleam of the sun da 
through the crowding mists. 

Orders came in from one.side and another, A 


wning 


The sympathies and consolations of light, of har- 
mony, of work, are as effectual as many a form of, 
words, They are the substitutions of one particular 
manner of feeling and expression for another. To 
hungry, naked, and imprisoned souls, art ministers 
with a bountiful hand, shows them a way of escape, 
(even though they carry their chains with them); |. 
leads silently, pointing into a still and tranquil world |) 
enclosed within our noise bound life, where true and | ™ 
false exist, but harassing duty and. conflicting con- 
sciences sre not, nor remorse, nor its terrors, nor sor- 
A wrong perspective or 


She painted steadily, rising | 


| Angelica’s: it was a little cameo set in brilliants, 
‘which the’girl wore ever after. ‘This tacit reconciiia- 
ition greatly softened the pain of parting, for the 
| younger woman. 


|. As she stepped across the threshold of the little 
house she had taken, Angel's heart beat tumtltuously, 
jand her eyes sparkled. Mere at last was a home. 
‘After her many wanderings, her long journeyings, 
and uncertainties, here was a home. Here she could 
bring her father; dear, poor, proud, silly papa! Hero 
she could work in peace, live her life, and be be. 
| holden to none. 

| The woman servant Lady W. had recommended 
isgstanding curtsying at the foot of the stairs. The 
mp had been lighted. It was a Roman three beaked 
mp that Angelica had found in some old shop, and 
bought after much hesitation. A fire had been lit in 
ithe studio. The little old house stood warm and wel- 
‘coming, with an indescribable sense of rest about it, 
(of proprietorship. 

No bride coming to her new happy home for the 
first time could have felt more proudly excited than 
|this little impulsive,” well meaning, foolish creature, 
| Who had, by sheer hard work and spirited determina- 
,tion, earned a right to this panelled nest. There was 
a drawing room in frout, with windows into Golden 
Square: that was the studio. It led into her bed- 
jrocm, beyond which came a dressing room. On the 
‘second flour was her father’s bedroom; the dining- 
/room was down below, with windows looking to the 
| Square, and wooden cupboards by the fireplace. An- 
gelica, to her surprise, found a beautiful old oak eca- 
|binet standing in the studio when she entered it on 
this eventful evening. She eagerly asked from whom it 
jcame. Had Lady W. graciously sent it as a sign of 


| 
| 


message from the queen, that filled her with excite-| good will? The woman conld tell her nothing. 
ment, was transmitted by Lord Henry, who had been Some men had brought it the day before. They had 
to Windsor, Lady W.’s coldness did not change; left a piece of paper with Miss Kauffmann’s name. 
she scarcely congratulated her, sie seemed utterly | She had put it on the shelf. 

unconcerned, and gave the poor child many a pang} 


We ure killed b: fore | 


that she was unconscious of ever having really de- 
served, 

Mr. Reynolds came not; Automo came not; Lady 
W. was as much absent as though she were gone on a 
long journey. Would she cver return, Angelica 
wondered? Besides the natural separations of life, of 
circumstance, there is also one great difliculty to be 
surmounted. It is that of moods and mental position. 
Our sceret journeys and flights have to be 
allowed for as much as those open de- 
partures we make with many farewells, and 
luggage, and tickets, and noisy bustle. There was a 
powdering-closet on the second story of the house in 
Charles Street, adjoining Lady Diana’s room. It was 
only a small room, divided by a wall with a hole in it, 
and a sliding panel scooped to the neck. On_one side 
stood the barber and his assistant, to the other came 
the housebold with the heads that needed powdering; 
they would boldly pass them through the aperture, by 
which means their clothes were preserved from the 
flying clouds. Lord W. was standing in this guillo- 
tine, receiving a last touch from the barber, when 
Angelica passed the open door one morning on her 
way to the nursery upstairs. She turned, hearing 
herself called. 

“Ts that Miss Kauffmann ? I cannot see; pray wait 
one minute;” and ina minute my lord appeared in 
full dress, with his star, and his smart velvet coat, and 
snowy wig, and gleaming buckles. He was going to 
court. He had been invited to dine at the royal table. 
Little Judith and Charlotte and Elizabeth were trot- 
ting down-staiis to see him before his start; before 
they came up, Lord W. turned to Angelica, and ina 
hurried voice said, “I wanted to speak to you. Dear 
lady, if you think of deciding upon a house, will you 
make use of my security ? would you let me advance 
you a hundred pounds?” and he hastily pulled some 
notes out of his embroidered pocket, ns tried quickly 
to pass them into her hand. 

Angelica thanked the golden little benefactor with 


or 


jgrateful emotion: “Indeed, I would gladly accept 
she said upenly, “bat Lady Diana’! 


your kindness,” 


has lent me some money.” 





| easy; 
j peared upon the landing. 

ishe said: “TIT scem to have 
j flashed a quick penetrating look at Angelica. 


She would have said more, but she saw him lock un- 
a door opened, and the figure of Lady W. ap-: ) 
“ What are you plotting 7” | for an instant. 
disturbed you,” and she 


| "The piece of paper told its story, although there 
|was no name but Angelica’s own upon it. But how 
|well she knew those straight lines, black and even, 
jalthough here and there the letters seemed to tremble, 
jas writing might do that was scen through water. 
| Antonio had not quite forgotten her, then ? he was 
not quite gone—dear, kind old Antomo! Angelica 
went up and kissed the wooden doors that seemed to 
speak a welcome from her new found, faithful old 
| friend. : 

' She was dancing about the room half the evening, 
istraightening her few possessions, pulling owt can- 
|vasses, spreading her two or three mats to the best ad- 
|vantage. ‘Then she began to write to her father. He 
jmust delay no longer; his house was ready; his child 
‘was longing for his presence. She sent money for 
‘the journey; she should be miserable until she had 
seen him sitting there just opposite by the fire. He 
must not mind dark days and cold biting winds; he 
should be warmed and comforted in his home, what- 
ever the world outside might prove to be. 

* * * Then she to!d him how the orders were com- 
ing in faster than she could execute them. And An- 
tonio had sent a beautiful gift that made the whole 
place splendid. She could not thank him: she knew 
not where to seek him. * * * 

As she wrote, Angelica looked up, hearing a sound. 
There stood Antonio himself, looking thin indeed, 
grey, more bent than usual, but kind, smiling, natu- 
ral: his own gentlest self. His affeetion was ready to 
show itself by bright and friendly signs that evening, 
not by cross grained reprimands and doubts. 

These happy meetings come to all now and then; 
‘unexpected, unhoped for. 
| Angelica cried out with many questions, welcomes, 
explanations. How had he come? Was he hidden 
jinside the cabinet? she asked with a laughing, grate- 
‘ful look. 

, ‘Tam very glad you liked it,” said Antonio smil- 
‘ing. “I thought it would please you when I saw it 
‘in the old shop at Windsor.” 

“Kind Tonio!” said Angelica. “ But ”—and she 
hesitated “How could you * * * it must have 
cost-——” 

Antonio began to look black, and scowled at her 


| 





“You think so much of the cost of things, Ange- 
lea. You measure your gifts by their value. Be re- 


“ My lord is plotting to do me kinduess and to give assured, the cabinet was a bargain, and I have plenty 


we kaow ti, Yet there is probably a greater dread of death me help. He would help me pay the rent of the house of money just now. IT am painting the ceilings of 
‘L have engaged,” said Angekea. She went up to the royal palace at Frogmore, and if you will, Lam 


from this cause than alincst apy other caase, 
—_ *_ 7-—-—., «+ - 

A Most pRILLiANr Lich has been produced by a Lon- 
don chemist by a very simple method. He finds that, when 
common saltpetre or vitrate of potassium is heated to a tem- 
perature somewhat beyond the puint«? fusion, in a bard glass 
tube or porcelain capsule mounted over a spirit lamp, avd small 
pieces of sulphur are then successively introduced, a deflagra- 
tion easues, accompanied by the emiss on of an intensely pow- 
erful white light, which is maintained as loug as any of the sul- 
ey remains floating asa molten globule 1m the fluid nitrate 

he cost of this light is, of course, 
ents being exceedingly cheap, ‘Ttus, cne ounce of nitre melted 
aod fed with su!phur, at the rate of eight or ten grains at a time, 
will keep up a brilliant light for about ten minutes, at the ex- 
pense for materials of one cent. 


‘lsoftened by the very 


| Lady W. and looked at her with a great sweetness. 
little to fear, if! 


| Indeed, dear iady, you would have 
jnone but such as L were to conspire 
who owe so much, s9 very much, to 

“Do you still remember that ?” 


against you—I 
your goodness.’ 


said Lady W. 


jjealousy. She slowly put out 


Angel, who held it gratefully in her own. 


Then Lady W. suddenly melted and kissed the young 
“Take this,” she said, “for my 


painter on the brow. 


charm, which raised her glad of some of your work as well. 


‘desired to ask you to undertake one of the rooms.” 
“IT!” eried Angelica. “T have never done anything 
, of the sort.” 

> “Mrs. Mary Moser is engaged upon a very pretty 
, set of panels,” Zucchi continued, “and they would be 
You might paint 


her hard to allegories to your heart’s content,” he said, smilingly. 
nm For a 
very trifling, both ingredi| minute the two women looked hard at one another, | 


“You are amagician, Antonio!” cried Angelica, 
gaily leaning back on her chair, and looking at him 
with the o'd familiar winning eyes. “Only wait till 
my father comes, and then I will go anywhere, do 


| 


¥ 


isake,” and she slipped a ring off her own finger to!unything. They tell me I am to paint the queen and 
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the princess shortly, at Windsor Castle. Is it not 
like a dream to be at home once more—to have a 
real house with doors and windows? To be sitting 
here, you and I, on each side of the fire ?” 

“ It is like a dream to see you once more at ease, 
and in peace,” said Antonio, between his teeth, “and 
to find that your head is not quite turned by your 
flatterers, since you can look pleased to welcome an 
o ld plain-spoken friend in a shabby coat.” 

It was one of the happiest evenings Angelica ever 
spent in all her life. The ease and liberty seemed de- 
lightful, after the restraint of the house in Charles 
Street. Antonio’s presence was happiness too; he was 
in his best and most sympathetic mood. He had re- 
turned to her. No thought of what might or what 
might not be came to disturb her. Mr. Reynolds was 
always in her thoughts; that other friend, so tranquil, 
so reliable, surely she need never feel a doubt about 
him. Was she right? Is itso? Are cal ripples 
and placid silence the proof of deepest waters ?” 

Antonio after some time remembered to explain his 
appearance. He had heard from Mr. Cipriani that she 
was coming, he said; the news had filled him with hap- 
piness. Then he smiled and added that he had not 
some up from Windsor, inside the cabinet, but on the 

sarrier’s cart. 

Angelica asked him, with some curiosity, where he 
nad been living all this time. Antonio told her that 
he had been staying with some good friends at 
Eton. “ My friend is a kind old man, with six daugh- 
ters,” said Zucchi. “IIe is the drawing-master, and 
lives in the college. The young ladies are charming. 
They would be only too glad to receive you, if you 
should be sent for to work at the castle; they would 
make you very welcome,” 

“Six young ladies!” cried Angelica; “take care, 
take care, Antonio.” 

Antonio was silent for amoment. ‘ A painted trellis 
would be out of place,” he said suddenly, looking up at 
the eciling, “in this smoky city ; but I will paint you a 
trellis, if you like.” 

“Yes,” said Angelica, “paint mea little blue sky, 
and a bird, and some scent of orange-flowers.” So 
they went on talking, and the warm happy hours passed 
on, Then a clock began to strike slowly. 

“Ts that twelve?” said Miss Angel. 

‘*T don’t know,” said Antonio. Neither of them 
eared to shorten this peaceful meeting, snatched out of 
the cold and darkness and noise and racket all round 
about, and belonging to their friendship. But as the 
clock finished striking, Antonio’s heart began to sink, 
and he felt somehow that the happy evening was over. 
And the Kauffmann, too, sat looking thoughtfully into 
the fire, of which while they talked, by some chance, 
one half had gone out and turned to blackness, while 
the other still burnt ruddy, 

‘Look there,” said Angelica, ‘how oddly the fire 
burns.” Antonio poked it with his foot. 

“You know the superstition ?” he answered ; “they 
were speaking of it at Dr. Starr's only a day or two 
ago. It means, so they say, that two peogle who love 
each other are about to be parted;” and he looked at 
Angelica as he spoke. She was playing with her 
wristlets ; a little flush was in her cheeks. ‘ Antonio,” 
she said, “do you think that people who are parted 
once can mect again ?” 

“That depends very much upon fortune’s favors, and 
still more upon their own wishes,” said Antonio, drily. 
“Chance gives you a sight of people ; but you have 
yourself to make one in the meeting ;” and then bis 
his voice softened. ‘‘ We Aave met to night, Angelica, 
and I have been very happy. Perhaps, next time I see 
you, some lord will be here, with his coach-and-six, and 
you will not have so much time to give me.” 

“Time is nothing at all in friendship ; you can’t mea- 
sure things by time,” said Miss Angel. ‘There is no 
lord in question, Antonio ; but, shall I tell you all? 
there zs some one I often think of.” 

“ Some one who loves you?” Antonio asked in a dry 
voice, He was standing up and preparing to go. “Can 
he keep you, Angelica? Has he got plenty of money ? 
Is he highly esteemed at court?. Has he servants in 
proper liveries ?” 

“* How can you speak in that unkind way !” she cried. 
“TI open my heart to you, and this is how you 
answer me.” 

“Excuse me,” said Antonio; “I was only talking as 
all your other friends will talk; for myself I say, if you 
love any one from your heart, were he as rich as Cre- 
sus, marry him ; ask no one’s advice, and make no more 
difficulties.” 

“He is not as rich as Creesus. I did not know I 
loved him when he spoke to me,” said Angel, penitent 
without much cause; “ but when you spoke just now 
about friends meeting, J could not help thinking of him, 
snd wondering if it might ever come about. I think 
Antonio, if he spoke to me again. * * * He is older 
than I am; [ can trust him and look to him.” 

**Ts it that lord I saw in the box at the play? ” asked 
Antonio, 


and admirers of both sexes, In the engrossment of set- 
" It is no Jord,” Angelica repeated, very much agita-' tling down, of feeling her own success and importance, 


ted; “it is a worker like ourselves; it is Mr. Reynolds, 
Antonio.” 
“What! the deaf man?” said the young painter. 


said Miss Angel, hurt by his tone and change of man- 
ner; “but I see you are indifferent, that you have not 
one thought to give to me.” 

“You see very wrongly,” the other answered. “I 
could even approve of your marriage, if you cared for 
the proposed husband. But that you do not, Angelica. 
Good-night!” and he was gone. 





CHAPTER XYI. 
THROUGH WINTER-TIME TO SPRING: 
While Antonio was wes home through the black 
midnight streets; while Mr. Reynolds was sitting in his 
own studio, composing an article for the “ Rambler” 


“Tthought you would have cared about my interest” |i 


Angelica thought less of Mr. Reynolds than she did la- 
ter, when tho first excitemert of this new way of living 
had somewhat palled upon her. Who could have images 
ined that this cold foggy life was to be so full of vibrat- 
ing emotion and cf romance? Romo, with al! her won- 
dors, had contained far more commonplace experiences 
than this black and vapor-haunted city, Lady Diana 
came often at first, then more rarely, for she looked on 
with doubtful approbation at Miss Angel's experiences. 
Lady W. also came. Sho seemed to have forgiven An- 
gelica, Angel standing in the deep windows of her 
studio, could see her torches flaring up the street as the 
lady traveled homewards in her chair ; as the lights 
would, disappear into the fog, Angel would ask herself 
if she was indeed the little girl of a year ago, who had 
stood eating grapes, and looking over the Rialto. The 
remembrance of it sometimes came over her so yividly, 








(the studio was still haunted by some paling ghost of 
Miss Angel); while the painter had quietly made up his 
mind to abandon the siege of the difficult fortress he 
had ineautiously attacked, the fortress itself was seeret- 
ly preparing to surrender, for it was built upon the 
sandy foundation of impulse, of youthful ardent imagi- 
nation. 

With all her faults, as I have said, Angelica was a 
genuine woman, incapable of deceiving any one, unless, 
indeed, she herself were deceived, and whatever she 
wight realize pow, she had at the time truly felt that 
gratified vanity was no return for true feeling. Misun- 
derstandings are far more difficult things than people 
imagine, in love or in friendship. Some instinct protects 
travelers in that strange country where al! is instinct, 
and if they disagree, it is that from some secret reason 
they do not belong to each other, for quarrels are noth- 
ing to those who are united in sympathy. 

If Mr. Reynolds spoke to her again, would she give 
him a different answer? ‘Perhaps I might graciously 
be pleased to allow that I was less indifferent than I 
had once appeared to be,” she thought, and she tossed 
back her curl and opened wide her eyes, and discovered 
it was nearly one o’clock, and time for bed. 

Antonio came next morning before Angel was up. 
He was used to workmen, and to hurrying their reluc- 
tant hammers and whitening-pails. He took upon him- 
self to dismiss two or three on the spot, feeling sure 


she gave orders on the same seale as Lady W., who had 


men seeing him take his place so naturally, imagined 
that he was the owner of the house, and obeyed his or- 
ders. When Miss Angel appeared in her wrapping- 
gown and cap, she found that Antonio had accomplished 
wonders in a hard morning’s work, that everything was 
in order in the studio. The princess, followed by the 
whole court, might come when she would. 


as much as with us.” 
“The days are much shorter and blacker here than 
with us,” said Angelica. “They ought to he cheap 
enough. How good of you, Tonio, to come to my help; 
what skall you want for your work? See here,” she 
said, running into her room and coming out again with 
Lady Diana’s pocketbook. “1 have saved £80, and 
Lady Diana has lent me £100 for ny rent. I am to get 
£15 for three fans I am painting, to-morrow.” 
“ Do you mean that this is all you have got to reckon 
on?” cried Zucchi. “I thought those rich had loaded 
you with their miserable favors. Is this their dole in 
return for what you have done for them? You will be 
starving in a month or two, if you go on at this rate, my 
cor child. Where is your father, that old mummy? 
Why does he not come to take care of you? ” he said, 
very much agitated. 
Antonio, brought up in the severe order of poverty, 
had an exaggerated horror of want and of debt, as he 
had of Angelica’s incapacity. Angelica was perfectly 
justified under tho circumstances in —— she had 
done ; but it is certain that Antonio’s cranky anxieties 
saved her moncy, labor, and many a consequent worry 
just at this time. 
He used to come for an hour in the morning and for 
an hour in the evening. Angelica was not always 
there ; but on her return, she was sure to find some 
trace of his presence, and of the industry of the trem- 
bling hands. From the very first, so many people came 
to Angelica’s studio that his presence was little remark- 
ed upon. The Lord Essex of these days was her great 
friend and patron, so was Lord Henry Belmore, not to 
be rebuffed, and Lord W. would also hurry in and out 
occasionally ; Mr. Fuseli came many times: Mr. Boy- 
dell and his brother, the artistic alderman, were entire- 
ly captivated with the young artist, and so indeed were 
many others too numerous to mention. 
All that winter the little house had been alive with 
voices, and footsteps, and greetings, and exclamations of 
wonder and admiration from friends. lovers, patrons, 








9 i , 7 , 
sent in this army in all kindness and inexperience. gy gon er paaptegel cma Mites i 
Zacchi himself acted as chief artificer and foreman. The} '™ e ame, eaciately 8 


“T hope you — me for interfering,” said Zucchi;| for the curious phases of people's mind. 
“you must remember how quickly money goes in this gelica was an inadequate genius ; ; 
country, and that one man’s day here costs three times| Woman perhaps, than any other he had ever known ; 


that she scemed to breathe the air, to hear the voices, 
the sound of her feet trailing upon the bridge. Zucchi’s 
voice did not jar upon these recollections, although he 
sent them flying. 

All that winter, Angelica was too busy, ts0 engrossed 
to look back often; the present was all in all. She 
rarely met Mr. Reynolds; but when she did come 
across him, he scemed to avoid her, she thought, and 
just at this time she was content that it should be so, 
aad glad of the postponement. ‘That all would come 
right she never questioned ; of her power to call any- 
body to her feet-she scarcely doubted. ‘TI can look at 
people,”’ she once told Antonio, half in jest and half in 
earnest, “and make them turn pale and do anything L 
wish ; but I don’t, Antonio. I could make you much 
kinder if I tried. But lL am used to your scoldings.” 

Antonio left the room, banging the door. 

So time, and sitters, and days passed by in turn, the 
house in Golden ~~ prospered and flourished, and 
Angelica was de'ighted with her own triumphs and sue- 
cesses, and the time drew near for old Kauffmann’s 
arrival. 

The Princess of Brunswick had given so flattering an 
account of the young painter, that the Princess of Wales, 
the mother of the king, sent 2 message to say that she was 
coming to visit Angelica in her studio. ‘ Such an hovor 
was never paid to any other painter,” writes Angelica 
to her transported old father. He read the letter to his 
sister, the farmer’s widow, to the dairy-maid, to the cure 


that Angelica’s little store would soon be expended if after mass, to the goatherd, to the very goats upon the 


mountain slope. The whole valley participated in the 
They urged 


golden scene of his daughter’s triumph. ‘In London, 
that great city, the applause,” says Rossi, “ was univer- 
sal. The public papers contained verses in different 
languages written in her praise.” 

it required no little courage and dogged opposition on 
Antonio’s part, to continue his system of detraction and 
plain-speaking as he called it. One can never account 
To him An- 


but a more complete 


more complete in her feminine power than all the six 
Miss Starrs at Windsor put together; than the Prin- 
cess of Brunswick in her velvet mantles ; than Lady W, 
with all her beauty, her gentle affectations, and culti« 
vated vapors. 

Sometimes Antonio ceming in would find the young 
painter sitting surrounded by a circle of admirers. Not 
unfrequently she would be talking nonsense in a high, 
ecstatic voice. “ Yes!” she would say, “ I will confess to 
you all, that it has heen a something beyond me, that has 
ever driven me onward through life, seeking for the 
most beautiful and ideal representation of the truth, 
That is why I try to give some deep allegorical meaning 
to all that I depict. If have painted this picture of 
my friend, Mary Moser, as ‘Prudence sacrificing to 
Duty and enchaining the wings of Cupid,’ it is because 
I have felt that in the most commonplace form and foa- 
ture” (here there was a little suppressed titter in the 
circle which Angel did not notice—Mr. Fuseli alone 
frowned and looked annoyed) “ there is often a moral, a 
suggestion far beyond the passing moment, and to that 
we must cling, if we would not utterly weary and sicken 
of the dull disappointments and realities of life.” She 
started up as she spoke, a slim prophetess in a white 
fa ling dress, pointing to the picture sho had just com. 
pleted. Some classical recess in the wall just behind 
made an arch above her hoad. It was an April even- 
ing ; the window was open ; the dusk was creeping in, 
A great vase of spring flowers stood on the table by her 
side. : 

“T do not comprehend,” said Antonio, in his slow 
English, “‘ why an allegory should be of more value to 
the world than atruth. 1 should have imagined until 
now that a good likeness, carefully painted, is what one 
wiskes for, in rememberance of a friend, not a classical 
allusion to something else which docs not concern any 
body in particular.” ; 
Miss Angel blushed up. Some secret conscience 
warned her that she had been making a display, but 
why was Antonio to lecture her in public ; she said 
nothing, but she showed by her manner that she wag 











displeased, 


(Te be continued in our next.) 
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Titles in Germany. 





THE ALBION. 


| ~ An Analysis of Robinson Crusoe. 





t 


Veerras.e Anomatres,—There are some vegetable 
anomalies ; among which the cow tree of Bolivis ranks high. 


At the languago7of cfiicial life, at the ridicolons titles ofticiat! {1 wonld, indeed, be ‘ensy to show that the story, though in| It was no trifling boon that, among the dry and story tabio 
people claim, we bave already glanced. ‘Une exactions in this one sense marvelously like truth, is singularly wanting as a | lands of the Upper Pera, a tree, the yucca, should be ready to 


direction are almost sufficient to frighten a simple-minded per- 
son out of society, Have you given the right man the right ti- 
tle? Is hea Geheimerath, or a wirklichen Geheimerath? Was 


' psychological study. Friday is no real savage, but a good En- 
|glish servant without plush. He says ‘ muchee” and 
|“ speakee,” bat he becomes at once a civilized being, and in his 


| reward the trusty wayfarer who pierces its bark, by pouring forth 
|a copious stream of rich and refreshing milk The oii nut the 
Shea butter tree, and the vegetable ivory of the Guinea Coast, 
| the waxtree of South America, and the camphor of Sumatra, are 


that Prince who affably condescended to address you a Royal, first conver.ation puzzles Crosoe terribly by that awkward theo- | almost equally remarkable, The palm gives syrup, sugar, and 


ora Transparent, or a Serene Highness? You have jast ad- 
dressed a lady [who bos no right the title] +8 Excellenz, and 
made her your implacable enemy fer life. You have occasion to 
write toa Roman Catholic clergyman, and you forever cffend 
him by addressing him as Ew. Hochehrwarden. which is a 
Protestant title, matead of Ew. Hochwurden, the Catholic style. 
How are you to know that Privy Councillors and Presidents ex- 
act the precicate Hochwohlgeboren, wnich belongs of right to 
the nobility ? [sceond class] and how can you gnuesa thata 
Count must be addressed as “ Highbcrn,” |Hochgeborn,] or 
even, under some circumstances, as Erlancht a Baron as High- 
_ well-born (Hochwohlyeborer,] and that the common herd ex- 
act Woblgeboren, as well as their own patronymic on the letters 
you address tothem? It one occurred to the writer of these 
pages, to have occasion to send to a little Jew shopkeeper for a 
reel of silk or skein of wool. ‘The nearest townlet was ten 
miles distant, and being unwilling tc trast her commission to 
the rustic messenger, she wrote a note, dictated by « kind rela- 
tive, to the shopkeeper in question. Left to herself she ad- 
dressed it to Herr Meyer, linen-draper, addieg the name of the 
town, and deposited the letter on the hall table. “ What! will) 
you then insult the people ?” cried a critical and cholerio cousin, | 
snatching up the poor little missive ; ‘you blame yourself, [Uu 
blamirat Dich,] my best one, by such ignorance of the forme,” | 
and, stripping off the offensive cover, he reinclosed it, writing 
in a fice, flonrisbing hand, ** !o the Well-born Mr. Jacob Meyer, | 
Merchant” {Kanfmann.] I felt quite ashamed to inclose the 
twopencs halfpenny that was to cover my debt in the face of! 
eoch a a grandiloquent address as this ; the very poetry of com- 
merce could do po more than build up sucha stroctare on the 
feundation of thelittle Hebrew huckster's obscure shop. 

Alt gether the address upon a German letter is a serious af- 
fair, and cannot be attempted in any light spirit of enterprise. 
You have to consider your declensions, and to call to mind all 
the social and official prerogatives of the person you are ad- 
dressing. No such slipshod, exsy familiar ty as General + mith 
or Col. Brown can be tolerated. You must begin i. one corner of 
the envelope, and, if ou wish to be decent, end in the other, as: 

Seiner Hocheeboren 
dem Grafen 
Adalbert von Kanonen Donuer, | 
Major Gener: Inepekteur, ! 
der K. K. Artillerie, &c,, &e, 
Hieselbst. , 
or wherever else be may be; and if your friend hold a civil ap- 
pointment, a far more elaborate address will probably adorn the 
superscription. 

In society a married lady is always addressed with the prefix | 
of *‘gnadige, or gnadige Fran; “gracious, or most gracious | 
lady.” Ifshe havea title, it is not customary to use the family | 
names in speaking to her; ‘frau Grafin,” or “ Frau Baron n”’| 
being deemed sufficient. Many persons nse “ Meine Gnadigste,”’ | 
‘*my most gracious,” without further designation Among fe-| 
male friends the formula is somewhat less ceremonions, ‘liebe | 
Grafin, or Generalinn, or Gebeimerathin,” being sufticient. 
Young ladies are not address das ‘‘ Miss” so and so, bat, by 
gentlemen invariably, as ‘* Mein guadiges Fraulein.” In Vienna 








logolical question, why God did not kill the devil—for, charac- 
teristically enough, Cruasoe’s frst lesson includes a little instruc- 
tion upon the enemy of mankind. He found, however, that it 
| was ‘*not so easy to imprint right notions in Friday's mind 
‘about the devil as it was about the beiag of a God.” This is 
‘comparatively a trifle; but Crusoe himself is all but impossible, 
Steele, indeed, gives an account of Selkirk, from which he 
infers that ‘this plain man’s story is a memorable example that 
‘he is happiest who confines his wants to natural necessities; 
but the facis do not warrant this pet doctrine of an old fashioned 
school. Selkirk’s state of mind may be inferred from two or 
three facts. He had almost f rgotten to talk; be had learned 
to catch goats by running on foot; and he had acquired the 
exceedingly difficult art of making fire by rubbing two sticks. 
‘In other words his whole mind wes absorbed ia providing a few 
, physical necessities, and he was rapidly becoming a savage—for 
‘a man who can’t speak and can make fire is very near the Aus- 
tralian. We may infer, what is probable from other cas-s, that 
a man living fifteen yerrs by himself, like Crusoe, would either 
go wad or sink into the semi-savage state. De Foe really de- 
scribes a man in prison, not in solitary confinement, We 
should not be so pedantic as to call for accuracy ‘n such mat- 
ters; but the difference between the fiction and what we believe 
would have been the reality is significant. De Foe, even in 
“* Robinson Crusoe,” gives a very inadequate pictare of the men- 
tal torments to which his hero is exposed. He is frightened by 
a parrot calling him by name, aud by the strangely picturesque 
incident of the footmark on tbe sand; but, on the whole, he 
takes his imprisonment with preternatural solidity. his stay 
on the island prodnces the same state of mind a; might be due 
to a dull Sunday in Scotland. For this reason the want of 
power in describing emotion, a: compared with the amazing 
power of describing facts, ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” is a'book for 
boys rather than men, and, as Lamb says, for the kitchen rather 
than for higher circles. It falls short of any high intellectual 
interest. When we leave the strising situation and get to the 
second part, with the Spaniards and Wil! Atkins talking na‘aral 
theology to his wife, it sinks to the level of the secondary sto- 
ries. But for people who are not too proad to take a rather low 
order of amusement, ‘* Robinson Crusoe” will always be ons of 
the most charming of books, We bave the romantic and adven- 
turous incidents, upon which the most unflinching realism can 
be set to worx without danger of vulgarity. Here is precisely 
the story suited to De Foe'’s strength and weakness. He is 
forced to be artistic in spite of himself. He cannot lose the 
thread of the narrative and break it into disjointed frag ts 
for the limits of the island confine him as well as his hero. He 
cannot tire us with details, for al! the details of such a story are 
irteresting; it is made up ot petty incidents, as much as the life 
of a prisoner reduced to taming flies, or making saws ont ot 
penknives, ‘I'he ‘sland does as well as the Pastile for making 
trifles valuable to :ho sufferer and tous. ‘The facts tell the 
story themselves, withont any demand for romantic power to 
press them home to us; and the efforts to give gn air of authen- 
ticity to the story, which somet mes make us sm le, and some- 





| intoxicatiog liquors, as well as fr.it cordage, tiniber, thatch, 
'clothing and fuel. The bamboo serves a hundred uses. Tho 
| bread fruit tree of the South Sea Islands, with fish and fern roots, 
| made the inhabitants independent of agriculture and art. Some 
| two years since, o Swedish professor of chemistry, M. Stenberg, 
| subjected the famons moss which hs country produces iu such 
| profusion, and which had hitherto been regarded merely as the 
|indispensable food of the hardy reindeer, to a series of experi- 
iments. There were, both from a scientific and commercial 
| standpo'nt, brilliantly successful. It was found that the ver 

‘dant carpet which drapes many hundreds of square miles of 
| untrodden tield and bleak monntain wes a source of wealth, till 
then nnknown. From sixty-rix pounds of well washed moss, 
the clever prof ssor exiracted five gallons of pure alcohol, 
Eighteen hundred weight of the same moss, under proper treat- 
ment, yielded to Mr. Stenberg the enormons amount of nearly 
twelve hundred weight cf unrefined sugar. The sugar cane 
and the beet root, cultivated at great cost, aud requiring peeu- 
liar conditions of soil and climate, do not, weight for weight, 
complete with this wild growth of the Swed sh hills; and it is 
not surprising to hear that the price of moss at Stockholm, has 
of late risen to + bout half a penny a pound, and that lack of 
capital and machinery, alone retards the practical results of so 


jimportant a discovery. Oddly enongh, copper, a poisonous 


metal, is found in the tree—the cinchona - which supplies na 
with our chief safegnard against fevers, quinine ; while the ouk 
is remarkably rich in iron, with respect to which it is surpassed 
only by the iron wood of Brazil and Guinea and possibly by the 
hard lignum vite of Honduras.— All the Year Round. 
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Apvam Sarrn anp Dancine.—Adam Smith, in his 
essay on the “ Imitative Arts,” saysthat dancing ia much more 
expressive than music, and perbaps more so, than any other art, 
He remarks, indecd, that our dances at the present day have 
little imitation in them, but he seems to think that they were in 
some cases derived from more expressive types. Thus he tell: 
us that the minuet, ia which the woman, after passing ond re- 
passing the man several times, gives him first one hand, then 
the other, then both, was originally a Moorish dance represent- 
ing emblematically the passion of love. Most writers, however, 
while admitting that our modern dances can hardly bes id to 
imitate anything, assure ns that anc ently all dances were imita- 
tive and expressive. Among the Romans it was considered in- 
decen’ to dance in private ; and with them, as with most of the 


, | mations of antiquity, dancing was used in connection with reli- 


gious and warlike exercises, as well as inthe more serious de- 
partments of pu li> and social life. ‘he tyrrhic dance of the 
Spartaus seems to have been a sort of mock fight, in which the 
warlike skill and prowess of the performers were largciy called 
into play. As for religious danecgs, the incidents of Miriam 
dancing after the overthrow of Pharaoh, and of David dancing 
before the ark, will occur o the mind as instances in sacred hig- 
tory. Dancing was also employed in the festivals of Bacchus, 
Apollo, &e., while faneral dances are mentioned in connectiou 





times rather bere us in other novels, are all to the purpose; for 
there is a real puint in patting such a story in the mouth of the 


wiih the Rom ns, Inthe icign of Augustus, Pylades, and Ba- 
thylius, the inventors of the pantomimic ballet, properly so 


the title *‘Comtesse,"’ in contradistinction to ‘' Grafin,” is only jsufferer, and in giving us for the time an illusory belief in bis |ca led, made their appoarance, and the accounts given of their 


employed toward unmarried ladier. It is not customary to say | 


** Herr Major” are the correct forms; “Herr Hauptmann” and | 
‘Herr Lieutnant.'’ In speaking of these gentlemen yon may, | 
of course, mention the family names of both tbe Rags and the | 
Famishes, I may give an illustration of my meaniug in the fol- | 
lowing exprriences. [ waa equally well acquainted with a Baron | 
Wolff and a Baron ! ebr, both members of well known Courland | 
families, but I never could remember which was which. It was) 
‘of no great consequence, as eafety was afforded in the conven- 
ient ‘‘ Herr Baron; but on more than one occasion it so hap- | 
pened that I had to speak of these gentlemen when others of the | 
same rank were present. I was obl ged to particularise, and [ | 
made a shot at the Wolff. ‘The next time I took desperate aim | 
and it was atthe Behr. I fancie! fate tad favored me uatil a ; 
clond on the countenance of the latter gentleman informed me I | 
had blundered. Meeting him a few days later in a shady avenue | 
he accosted me with a stiffness that was barely tempered by its | 
cold civility. ‘I have perceived, my most gracious,” he said, . 
‘that yon are in the dark as to my insigotficant personality | 
(meive unbedentende Personlichkeit.) You have on several oc- | 
easions spoken of me in my presence as Baron Wolff; now, 

allow me to tell you that the Wolves are not to be compared 

with the Bears. Crushed as I was ly his ** morgue” and mag- 
nificence, I conld not brt smule (as I muttered out my confused 

apologics) at the serious tone of his reproof.— Fraser's Maga- 
zine. 





——_—Pr «+ 


Tur Jeatousy or Beasts.—A correspondent of the 
Spectator writes thet, in an article published in the Lyon Medi- 
cal for April 18th, 1875, M. Cheville deciaras that he has seen a 
mare refase her food and kick her stall to pieces from jealousy, 
whenever her groom coaxed and petted another horse, her 
stable companion. He also says thatin astable where a cow 
and donkey were confined together a curions scene might be 
witnessed whenever the dairymaid came to milk the former. 
No sooner was the maid seated on her milking stool than the 
donkey would leave its stall, come close to the woman, and rest 
its head on hers until she had finished milking, showing that 
the poor animal was anxious to cl im a share of her attention. 


+e > 





Tux mosy seavtirut deseription of white lacquer 
now known in the arts 1a made by mixing silver leaf, carefully 
divided, with the varnish, and this it is which gives to these fa- 
brics, as produced by the Chinese such an exquisite appearance. 
Their red lacquer, so rich and superb, isa mixture of mineral 
cinnabar or carthanum flowers; yellow lacquer has an addition 
of orpimeat only; green is produced by a mixture of orpiment 
and indigo; and violet lacquer by the addition to the varnish of 
a certain mineral of that color reduced to an impalpable powder. 
The older the ar icles varnished with these the more brilliant 
and beaatifal the colors, ‘the perfection of result does not 
depend so ely on the excellence of the varnish or the peculiar 
preparation of the colors, but alsoon the application. When 
pecesaary the joints of the wood ere all filled in with fine tow, 


reality. 


aceuracy of detail; and wo imagine that Robinson Crusoc's 
island, with all bis small household torments, will always be 
more impressive than the more gorgeously colored island of 
Eaoch Arden.— Hours in a Library, Leslie Stephen. 





Tue Story or “ Cinperetta ” As ToLD in VENICE.— 
The Venetian ve.sion of ‘* Cinderella” differs from ours chiefly 
in the circumstance that the heroine is cinder-wench in the pal- 
ace of the young king, whom she eventually marries, And this 
young gentleman, occasionally coming into the kitchen to talk 
to the queen, his mother, [who was a model housewife, if one 
may jud.e from her constant presence in those regions,] sees 
the dirty, sord d-lookiug cinder-wench, and takes a violent dis- 
gust to ber ; so much so, indeed, that the first time he behol ic 
her at her,dutics about the hearth, where the cooking is going 
on, he exclaime, with more frankuess than politeness, ‘* Mind 
you touch no hing, d’ye hear? Because it tarns my stomach to 
look at you!’ ‘The first morn ng after the ball in which the 
beautiful stranger has enchanted all eyes, the King comes irto 
the kitchen to talk over the entertainment with the Queen, 
whomjhe addresses as ‘Sacred Majesty Mamma.” And he goes 
into ecstacies about the loveliness and splendor of the unknown 
crincess. Cinderella. hearing all this, mutters over and over 
again, as quickly as she can utter the words, ‘* @ era-mi giera- 
mi" ("Twas I, "twas I.] ‘ What's the matter with you,” says 
the King, **that yeu mutter and mumble and jabber, and no 
one can make out a word you say? Mind ‘the hearth, and hold 
your tongue, do!” After the second ball, the same thing hap- 
pens. But this time Cinderella speaks a little more distinctly ; 
and when the King describes the marvelous beauty and brillian- 
cy of the unknown lady, she says,“ (i:ru-mi gi ra-mi,” 50 as to 
be heard and understood. 

** What's the matter with yon nor, you ugly scarecrow ?” said 
the Kin, and he took up the tongs and gave herurap on the 
p te. But she went on saying, “’Iwas |, twasI. Yes, yes, 
‘twas I.” ‘* Well,” said the King, “I shan't argue any more 
with this ugly fright, for, if | did, [ should kill her outright.” 


whom the King sets to w.tch Ler and discover whither she goes, 


his bed, and refuses food. For several days he will eat nothing, 
bat at length he calls his ‘‘Sacr.d Majesty Mamma,” and says 
that if she will make him bread soup, he thinks he can eat it. 








| does§not come near the soup. ‘‘: aM 


It is one of the exceptional cases in which the poetical | 
“Colonel Rag," or “ Major Famish ;’ ‘Herr Oberst” and | #spect of a position is brought ont best, by the most prosaic | powers, 


The slipper plays bat a small part in tbe Venetian ‘( inder- 
ella.” Itis not made of glass, but of diamonds; and Cinder- 
ella does not lose it after the ball, but ‘brows it to the servants 


performances represent them as possessed of very marvelous 
In short, withont into any minute details, there 


|18 a concurrence of testimony in favor of the expressiveness of 


dancing among the ancients. Adam Smith suggests that the 
reason of this is to be fonnd in the fact, that in early times peo- 

le danced always to vooal music, which being naturally suggest- 
|ive and expressive, their dances became so toe. We now, on 
the contrary, dance to iustrumental music as a role, aud this 
having no definite expression, the dances which it directs, and 
as it were, inspires, have lost their tmitative character. It we 
admit that dancing 1s capable of any great expressivene s, tne 
facts adduced may perhaps account for tha low eb» to which we 
must conclude it has fallen at the present day. But we shal! be 
better able to judge of the main question at issne, by stadying 
the accounts given of the reintroduction of pantomimic dancing 
in comparatively modern times.—Tinsley s Magazine. 

— > ~~ ¢ .-- 


Sayine ‘“No.”—C vilization owes an irredeemable 
debt to those who have had the wisdom to think **No,’ and the 
courage to stick to it Galileo, Mclancthon, Luther, Hampden, 
Bentbam, Jenner, are among the heroes who, in defiance of 
Popes, Emperors, Kings, Council, and all the Faculties have 
said ‘*No” to the high placed and convenient wrong—to the 
| time-honored error ; and unlike good Launcelot Gobbo, refused 
to bid their conscience “Via! ' all these,and more of the same 
kidney, have at one time been stigmatized as infidels, traitors, 
dreamers, charlatans. Even in our own prosaic times we have 
men in theology, poiitics, arts, and sciences whom we call 
dreamers, becaure they see a little further than we can; and 
charlatans, because they are sayers of **No" to the convenient 
doctrine that whatever is—is right. On the other hand, how 
humanity might have ga ned if some great ones of the earth had 
been able to say ‘* No” to their ambition, their vices, and their 
self-will! Sappose Cesar had not been ambitions, Louis X V 
vicious, and ovr own Third George pig headed? Suppose—to 
reverse the position—- Elizabeth Tudor had said “Yes’’ to the 
King of Spain? Sach specclations belong to that history of 
things which never bappened, suggested by the elder Disraeli, 
and which I am not goiug 'o write. So, to descead from great 
things to small, suppose White had persisted in his ‘*No” to 
Smith’s request that he would put his name to that iittle bill 
—that bill, the proceeds of which were to get good, easy Smith 
out of an ugly scrape—that bill which he was eertain he 





in order that, while they are scrambling‘or it, she may get clear/ could ‘take up’ l.ng—oh long! before it would become due. 
off. His Majesty falls sick of love aud disappointment, takes to|Smith got a‘ No” at first, and observed. ‘:Ob, indeed! I 


thought you were my friend; but [ ¢ n easily get some one 
else.” Some one else! Some one to whom Smith would point 
in the future and say: ‘Capital fellow—Brown! Did me ever 


But she must prepare it with her own hands, and let no one else|such a good turn once, when that sneak, White, shirked.” 
tonch it. Above all, she is to take cave that the cinder-wench | Well, the name is writ down, and the bill is net cahon ep. aby 





falls sick unto death, and there is a guinea a day for a fortnight, 


' J ar 1 
to do as he desires. She makes the soup, and cooks it over the|payab‘e to Dr. Calomel. The wife—who has not closed an eye 
fire, wa ching all the while that the scarecrow of a cinder-wench | all shat weary time—breaks down ; voth are ordered to the cea- 
does not touch it. But for one moment her majesty looks ; 
away from the saucepan, and in that moment Cinderella drops} White's treasury! How he wishes now that he bad stuck to 
into the soup a diawond ring which the king had put on her fin-| that **No.” What would he care now if every man he met from 


side, and (thanks to Smith) there is not a five pound note left in 


and then covered with thin strips of silk or paper; the surface is| ger at the last ball. Tais, of course, leads to the discovery of Highgate to the bank, called him a snea‘, so that he bad that 


then dressed with an oil obtained from a certain tree, and when 
the oils is perfectly dry successive coats of the lacquer are laid 





2 tillthe surface is as smooth and brilliant a3 glass, 


with the beautifal stranger, —Corphbill Magazine, 


the whole story, and the missing diamond slipper is fitted on to/ fifty pounds safe for poor, 
Cinderella's foot, as an additional corroboration of her identity|too late. Mr. Shadrack has that fifty pounds, and Smith does 


pate Ressie and her bairn! Bat it ig 





not drop in to tea as he used to do,— Temple Bar, 


[7 
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The Silver of the World. 


—s 


‘Local Agents Wanted! 


IN SPAIN 





| India for silver. Inthe second plece, rich Bile Wholesale Counterfeiting. ; 
ver minss were discovered in —- » the Sie 
, istics conceenisa ite third place, the productiveness of the Califor- spurious GoLD AND BANK NoTeSs MADE 
“Sea Gab oun IN TRS PasT AND THE | Dian, and Australian gold mines began to fall | AND CHIPPED TO HE UNITED STATE?. | 
PauEnT, pe mn ushdidvasttedie nag herd The following has been received by Mayor An Agent Wanted for each Town 
Pr \ a i . a ie : s 
a A writer in the “* Deutehes Handelsblatt’’ har | one and the same time, the eupply of ellver wae | Wickham and County in the United States. 
collected statistica of the prodection of the pre- | increased, and the demand for it both in Europe | aes 
cious metals throughout the civilised world, | pate yer Pagid phi 5 Ad gold | His Hoxon tun Mayor or tHe Czy or New Yors: 
| from the begion!ng of tbe Sixteenth Century to, The ws eo nas Sue Sal tn the wales Of clic I have the honor to inform you that a note 
| the year 1873, which, though only professing to: hecked duriog the period 1851 64 in| 298 recently been received from the Britisb ees > 
“a ‘ ceabnatele accur te, are yet worth repro- ver, ¢ - 1866 e og e - 1a bor oe Rel | Minister at this capital, accompanied bya copy and responsibility from and signed by the Editor of a 
pe In the three centuries and a half from — Bh ms : in on ee at tab pth se of.a communication, addressed by the Governor | newspaper published in the town or county for which 
the year 1500 to the end of 1849 the total pro ‘year, it boubgt as many as 16.54 ounces. In of the Bank of Fiance to the Governor of the | 


| | agent proposes to act. The agency is to sell the bonds of 
dvetien -— wena. seen ie 0,900,000 Other words, it took 1 13 ounces of silver more Bank of England, in which itis stated that there 
mation o , . ’ 


isan asscc'ation cf counterfeiters, with head. ‘Me /tustrial Bxhibiti n Company, 
. than in 1866, to purchase an ounce of gold.!.... 4. , 
pounds, and in value to £620,000,900 sterl'g. | ci niterly the ot of silver in the fant —— pee to Deve shanty gland | 

The total production of silver was 296 000,000 market in 1866 was 61 2-16d.; at the end of lsat | » quantity of counterfeit twenty franc notes ip 


Dr?aRTMENT OF Statr, 
Wascurxoton, D, C., Jaly 21st 1875. t 


Parties desiring to act as agents must Accompany their 


application by a letter of recommendation as to character 


es 


pounds, or £1 325,C00,000 sterling. Of the en- 
tire prodaction of the precious mtals, that is 
gold constitoted less than 3 per ceot in weight, 
and silver more than 97 percen’. But, at the 
samo time, gold formed 32 per cent. of the 
value, and silver no more than 68 per cent. 
While, therefore, the silver raised outweighed 
the gold more than thirty-two times, In value it 
was worth little more than twice as much. Gold 
was discovered in California in 1849, aod since 
then, down to 1874, the writer estimates tha’ 
the production of g:ld has reached 9 60°,000 
pounds, or nearly three-quirters of a million 
pounds weight more than was raised in the pre. 
ecding 350 yeare, In salue this quantity of 
gold reached £670,000,009 sterling. The quan- 
lity of silver ralved in the same fivesand-twenty 
years iy estimated at 69,009,000 pounds, or 
£810,000,000 sterling in value. Iu this qaarter 
ot a century, therefure, gold constituted over 
12 percent. of the weight aud about 68 p-r 
cant, of the value. Accordivg to the ertimate 
before wu, ther, th» total prucuction of the pre- 
cious metals in the re ind of 15(0-1873 reached 
the eum of about £2 900,000,000 sterling, or al- 


mist tweoty-nine years of the present revenue | 


of France. Of this total gald atande for about 
£1,300 000,000 and eilver £1,600 000,000, 


we have aleady said, theee figurs do not pr- 


fess to be anything more than estimates, which 


may bs arong by millions, bat they are as near 


approx mations to the lay agree me chief of the Uui od States Burean of Statistica: 


allow ot being formed. 


the ounce, or about a penny in the shilling. 
With regard to the present production of sil- 
ver, it appears from «flicial American statistics 
that between 1848 and 1858, the yield of the 
United Stntes did not exceed £30,000 per an- 
nom. Ino 1873, it bad risen to £7,150,000. The 
aggregate outturn of other countries tle Ger- 
man writer estimates at about £10 350,000, 
which would give a total avnual product'on of 
about £17,500 000. This estimate is lower than 
thoee generally accepted in this country, but, if 
it is an auder.cstimate, his inference is thoreby 
strengthened that the value of silver must 
continue to fall. However this may be, it i< 
worthy of notice that if the American cfficial 
statistics are correct, the Ucited States has be- 
come the greatest silver producing country of 
the world, taking the precedence even of Mexi- 
co, which hitherto was sappoeed to yield n.a-- 
ly two-thirds of the world’s supply. 





Anglo-American Commerce. 


COMPARATIVE E£TATISTIC3 CF THE DROREASE OF 
| BalTir-H EXPORTS. 


in the exports of the principal articles of British 
and Irish prodacte from the United Kingdom to 
the United States duriog the eix months ending 
Jave 80th, 18714 and 1876 is furnished py the 


The following statement, showing a decrease | — 


| of the value of twenty and twenty-five france 
jesch (Napoleovs, Isabelinae, and sovereigns). 
The esscciation. it is said, are now preparing to | 
issuo, on a gigantic scale, Bank of Eogtand 
ootee, and on: thousind franc notes of the Bank 
of France, which noter, to the v.lue of twelve ' 
willious are to be taken to New York, where s 
single banker isto 8 e t> their emission, The 
notes of the Bank of France are to be put in cir | 
culation at London and Fc. nkfort, through the | 
medium of bankers, 
The person who made the disclosure says he 
has seen these notes, and that the paper of the 
counterfeit is identical with that made by the | 
Bank of Eogland. These facts are communi | 
cated to you with the reqnest, that you will | 
give the matter such consideration as you may 
‘deem proper, Hamitton Fi:H. 


A Newty Li‘coveren Jnon Mountain, 60 
miles north of Duluth, is described to be a ridge 
8 miles long, 2} miles wide, and 1,200 feet h'gh | 
Surface specimens of the ore appear quite pure, | 
fully equal to the best specimens from the iron 
mountain of Miseour} 


_ SUMMER RETREATS. 


GLEN PARK HOTEL, 








mont, it bad fallen to 56}d.—a fall cf 64. in| “\{Calation, ond likewise counterfelt gold pieces Whole Bonds $20 each, 


Half 6s 10 « 
Quarter * § % 


The In lustvial Exhibition Company will furnishfasents 
with Circulars, ete., ete. 

Each newspaper publi hed in the town where agent ir, 
located will, as soon as agency is established, be given an 
advertisement, advert sing such agency and the Company, 
an} fully explaining the plans, puposes and objects of the 
Company. Such advertisement will continue in euch 
papers as long as agency :s sucessfully couducted, 

The Industrial) Exhibition Company is the first te 
adopt the plan so long in use by the European governs 


ments of issuing bonds when the prizcipal ismade secure 


| ard net risked, but where there is a chanco fora large 


premium, an investment of $20 is sure to return to the in- 


vestor $21--one dollar more than cost—and the holder of a 


| $20 Bond may obtain a premium either of $50, $100, $200 
| $500, $1,°00, $3,000, $5,000, $10,0°0, $25 000 or $100,000 


The interest which is oridinarily distmbuted to all the 
bond-holders pro rata, is in this loan distributed by 


ehance. The purchager of a bond knows he will receive 


plising-fact that by far the greater part «f this Alkall £578 859 a 379 WATK 1 NS GLEN, N. Y. back his investment, with a _— rate of interest added, 
= ‘s so ae aes Apparel — siops.... ete £120,627 451.440 This well-known house, to which fe attached ant in consideration of taking this small nate of latereat, 
covmgie ouates that the eggregute. pend of | Copper, unwrought, cwts. 223 20 |a valuaBLE MINERAL anp MAGNETIC Sparxo, | be bas a chance in the above named premiums, which are 


both metals, whether in baror in coin in tne | Copper. wrought and man- 


used for drinkiog and bathing, and which can 








simply the «stribution of interest on the whole loan, 


a i 2 00 guests, i3 situated witbin : inates i aie : 
t sat tanks of Eog' . Frap ufactared, cwts....0. 796 : 99 |accommodate over 20 g ets, Each bond participates in four drawings each 
— oS — ¥ i e jee a Hardwareand cutlery.... £303935 £289,690|8 few minutes’ walk of Sencca Lake and the * ; Se Aeon 
ermany, Holland and B :lgiun, is onder ” f Wa’ ki until it has drawn a premiuso, when it is surrendered 
000 sterli Of course there are lirge sume | !ton and steel, pig iron, |famous Wa'kins Glen, and is now open for visit- . 
cir aletiog a the several coun!r'es, But those |  tODB..+eeeceerseeeres 26,760 26.580 |ore. ‘Table first-class and charges mod. ra‘e. the premium paid, and the bond cancelled, 
c ! 4 
suma, afer all, are relatively smal! R member “em bolt and rod, 8.193 1.880 | P.W WauGil. Proprivtor, The Industrial Exhibition Company, under a special 
tbat in England nearly all the ‘gansactione of any DSeccesareseee sree oy ” charter, granted by the State of New York, is given au- 
masuetondeuniuled by means of paper, bills, Railroad of all sorts, tons 64,969 15,734 ‘MOUNT MANSFIELD HOTEL thority to issue these bonds, The Legislature of the 
noter, cr cheskrand in France, the Usited 8 ates, Hoops, eheet, boiler aud 2 892 313 STOW BK, bf i State, recognizing the great benciits which will arise from 
Avs'ria, Italy and Russia specie payments are iron plates, tons.... , 8,315 ee eet: 6 the success of this enterprise, have exempted all the real 
snepended. It fa _ ~~ a erg! - a —= — pon ae asa * N. P. KEELER, Manager. estate and property of the Company frem taxation and 
uantity bo:h of gold and silver in the ’ —— ssesments for five years, and has also conferred othe 
= ut the souune ta precious m: tals, cr CIOS. reece seeeeeeee> 12,008 4,703; THIS POPULAR SUMMER RESOR’ REOPENED ied hate. ee ae 
‘actured into plate, jewelry imd the like, Steel uowrought, tons... 6,520 6,666 JUNE 1st, 1875. 
ge <r 8s who "as “ane? the question, | Le:d, pig rolled theet poe i Eveiy American who understands the purposes of this 
ums ae the qu ntity is very Aas lace and piping tons...... 1,201 250 rooms =The rooms are large and airy, lighted with | Company will, of a necesity, feel a pride in niding it to a 


than is commonly suppceed. We come back 


then, to the statement that by far the greater 


part of all thie go!d and silver is lst to E irope 
and America. Part of the lose is to be acccuat- 


nen manufactures — 
plece goods of all kinds 
(-xcept sail cloth).... 
Machines...seer £ 11,770 


ed for by the wear and tesr of coin in the hande | P -per, writing or print- 


£1,769,060 £1,683,234 | there is an excellent hotel. 
£14,682 | Unsurpassed. The hotel will be kept in first-class style. 


jas. Billiard rooms, bowling alleys, croquet grounds, 
j theatre and te'egraph office. A good curriage road is 
constructed tothe summit of Mount Mansfield, where 
The walks and drives are 


Stages run to and from Waterbury in conoection with all 





succesful termination. 

Each individual who buys a bond becomes an owner and 
an interested party, and when he views the structure 
erected with his money can say, “I aided to erect in our 
country the most magnificent building the world has 


e trains. An addition of 55 rooms since last season. 

of the public, estimated even now to absorb ing, aud envelopes. =e £22,010 £11,079 CP TR ea ee ~ - “ —~ | ever seen, a paince which, in truth, represents the indus 
about £3,0.0 000 of gold a'ove, part by the banir Oher ' kinds = ¢xzept : try, energy and mechanical genivs of the American 
of buying money for s.fety, which ooce prevail- ee = £16 478 £3,024 § | Peop'e.” 

ed so «x'ensively, and pa:t t-y coneumption io . i ; anes aed the terebaes of Aimataa wan 
the aite, Pot of late sente tue greateet cunts of| Nia cee siriicasres foe £18606) PORT WASHINGTON, | ,cntariy interesel in yo suc of this entrpio, 
pes is — demand for silver by India, Other erticles cof silk van 7 OPPOSITE THE PALISADES, for the reason that it is to be their home, where ali they 

We yn soe that io the 350 years frem the CBF. ..cccerccccges £87,034 £41,765 | This bijou establishment, now open, is accessible by | inventions and manutatures ean be exhibited and sold. 

beginning cf the Sixteerth to the midile of the Of silk and other me- steam, from all business centres in Forty-five minutes, The building will contain 5,320,000 square foct of space 
Ninoteeuth Century, the quantity of silver pro- terials..o00s.+ 0000. eo £31798 £12,745 | Baths and Croton Water in all the rooms, Purchasers desiting Bonds before an agency is estab 
duced exceeded that of the gold more than | 5t@tivnery, other thin CHARLES H. SHELLEY, Proprietor. | lished where they reside, will communicate direct with 
thirty-two times, As ° eecumnaey cunsequence, Pp caer al steeee Fenn ne = 2 . —— this office, from where they can be supplied, 

the value of silver contioned to fall throughout teetecee 20, % EE Sens eee eps Seg 
thie sored ‘Tbus in the first balf of the Six | Woollen clothe, yarde.. 1,686,781 1,465900/ THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, ETE eee OF SYNE SP Be guamnne Lane 


teenth Century, ore ounce of gold exchanged on 
the average for 13} oucces of silver; but in the 
first half of the Seventeenth Century it « xchang- 
ed for 1%4 cunces, in the first half of the Kight- 
eenth for 15 !-10 onnces, and ja the firet balf of 
the Niveteeoth for 15 65-100 ounces. In ‘other 
words, whereas 11.25 ounces of silver were 
enough to boy an ounce of gold, at the begin- 
ning of the period when the efiver mines of 
Mexico anct Peru were only beginning to act 
upon the m rkets of Europe, at the end of the 
period it took as much as 15.65 ounces of silver 
to buy an ounce of gold. ‘the fall in the value 
of silver during the 850 years war, therefore, 
over 89 percent. But now the productiveness 
of the rich gold mines of California and Austra- 


lia, tegan to counteract the itflsesce of the! 


silver mincs of Mex'c» and feru, Gold, conse- 
qurntly, began to fall in value, or, what comer 
to the same thing, silver b-gan to rise; and tie 
tendency was Leightenid by tte demand which 
err ng up in Eastern Asia for tilver—a demand 
which wre itself increased by the cottun famice 
caused bytl.e American civil war. Acc riingly we 
tind :hit the value of sile+r in comparison with 
gold, and also the price of silver in the London 
muket, rore slightly in 1852, and remained 
permanently higher, though fluctuating some- 
what, till the close of 1864. Ino 1851 an ounce 
of gold exchanged for 1546 ounces of silver, in 
1861 for no more ‘han 15.35 ounces. Again, the 
price of silver in the London market was 61d. an 
ounce in 1851; io 1864 it had ricen to 61 7-164.. 
aise of almost a half-peovy. But now a fresh 
veries of change frets in. In the first pleca, with 
the restoration of peace in the United States, 
the supply of cottcn thence was resumed, the 


.demand for Indian cotton was consequently di. 


ainished, and therefore a'eo tte demand of 


WoreteJ stoits, yards.... 33,881,770 27,174,706 
Carpets, varde.......... 2,072,540 1,140,100 





New Enotanp Raizeoaps, almost without ex- 
ception, have been muking lighter earnings the 
| past six meoths than in any previous recent 
pericd The Bcston and Lowell Riilroad, which 
heetofore in twenty years has misced but one 
dividend, ia compelled to pase this tim ; and tbe 
Worcester and Nashaa, one of the most pros- 
perous and prudently managed corporations in 
the country, which has lovg paid 10 per cent. 
}aonually, makes its current Ja'y dividend at 
the rate of 7 per ceot. per eannom, 

| 
| 


Tae Micaigan Centrat Rattroap.— | 
The annual report of the Michigan Cen-| 
tral R.R. shows the earnings during the | 
year, from passengers to be $2.318,998 ; | 
from freight, $4,447,839 ; miscellaneous, | 
$335,449; total $7,102,286. Lxpenses | 
and taxes, $5,068,097 ; net earnings, $2,-| 
034,188 ; decrease from the year ending 
May 31st. 1874, $76,250. The net earn-| 
ings of the main line for the past year| 
were $1,762,410. The results of the! 
year’s work are not, the report says, en-| 
eouraging to the stockholders, though | 
the volume of tranportation this year, 1,- 

641,280 tons, is a considerable increase 





of business throughout the country, and 
the little demand in the East for West- | 
ern grain is the cause of this, | 





' 
over the preceding year. The depression T R. 
s 
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|} DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


' ts Published Every Saturday, bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Sontk Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





will address 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION CO,, 
12 East 17th Street, 
(Berwreen BROADWAY anv FIFTIL AVENUE), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Note—All moneys by draft on New York, or Exyres-, 








FIVE DOLLARS PER SNNUM in Advanec. 


or postal order~charges paid by sender, 




















THOMAS R. AGN 


EW, 


The Sensational Grocer ! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


profit, HE’S 


THF. MAN. 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y,, 


Formerly of Murray and Greenwich. 


Every Family should know it! 


AGNEW, axe no misTaxe, 


THE NO. is 59, 




















__ OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. A 


OGEAN, STEAMSHIPS. =e 


ee ee REMITTANCES 
weer To Great Britain and Ireland. 


INSURANCE, 





Emigration and Foreign selene 
OFFICE, 


cu New York, 


N 


ARD LINE. 


Varantienten 184) oz. * SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. ‘Office 51 Wall Street. 
he San ans = » * M Steamships- PASSAGE TIC KETS ¢ to and from QUEER NSTOWN | 
é VLiIN > 
$e eet eg ee ard LIVERPCOL, and DRAFTS for £1 Sterling and up- | ORGAN ZED, 184. 
“i egy gm VOR, wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, a 
ai.in or arbor. one a 5 | 4 
Thiee Sailings every weck—From New York every SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the LOWEST Rares by* ipre ‘ v0 OD , 
We on ica isaturday. From Bostor every Tuesdays. TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & co [NSURES AGAINST Making AND | 
“” 
Rates of Passage: 


INLAND Navication Risks, 
PROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 


Ry Steamers not Carryimg Steerage.—First Class, £26. 


86 South Street, NEW YORE. 





« And will issue Policies making 


Loss 








Second Class, £18, vagable in England. 
By Bte une rs Carrving Stecrage ee" , 15, 17 and INSURANCE, Be ) & 

1 Guincas cording to accommodation. a 

PROW SEW YORK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL, OFFICS OF THR a page Meg Sen 
First Clauss, #80, 2100 and $150 Goll, according to ac- | 

commie. Policies are more than 
Return pay ee wri - i. . 
‘Tickets to aris, #13, Go additions 
Siveras Pe ~ aon Liv pe “ nd Queenstown and | C TIN MILLION DOLLARS. | 
Ptrerage ke ro! more anc ucenstown, an 

ell ts of I ape, f # lowe ad S. 
ifsc! hil Misr vete'or nage, cigs,  _Lnsurance Company, 

Havre, Antwerp, and cba ports on ‘th ie 4 ‘ontinent, i 


{i198 BRroapway Ww VY 
Corner of Cedar Street. 


N&W YORK, Jannary Lith, 1875. | upon the Premiums terminated ad 
TIIE FOLLOWING 8TATEMEN! OF THE AF- | 
| airs of the Company is published in ama with the | the 
| requ-rements ot Section 12 of its Charter 
| Outstanding l'remivms Jan 1, 
1S7 howe. teeetereseeesons 
Premiuins received fr om Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1874, inc MsiVOrcee 


The profits of the C ompany revert to! 
for Mediterranean ports. 
For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Company’ 
Office,, 4 bowling Green, N. Y. 
For Steerage passage, at 11L Broadway, Trinity Build- 
ng, N.Y. | 
__CIAS. G, FRAN( SKLYN, AGENT, © 


ANCHOR LINE. 


CARRYING U, MAIL, 


New York and Glasgow. | 
| 


the assured, and are divided annually, | 


year, Certificates for which are | 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed, 
J. D, JONES, President. 
CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. Ti. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, | 
This Company has issued no Policies, ex- | 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. J+ H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


No risks have been taken upon uvLLs 24th Annual - Report 


OF VESSELS, 
—OF THE— 


Premiums marked off as earned during the 


| t aan tan a onses, “a 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


$91,516 78 
6'0,221 9 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 


8, 





$531,768 77 





STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY, 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. Y. :| 


VIOTORIA....06......+..0Saturday, July 31, at 3 P.M, | 
UTOPIA. ccc. «+ oseesree. Saturday, Aug. 7, at 9 A. . 
ETULOPIA...6.- Saturday, Aug. 14, at 2 P.M 

BOLIVIA .. Saturday, Aug. 21, ats A. M, 
ELYSIA.... Saturday, Aug. 23, at 2). M, 


RATES OF PASSAGE—TO GLASGOW, LIV EKPOOL, | 
LONDONDERRY, QUEENSIOWN OR BELFAS 


Cabin Passage—$65. $75 ond $80, currency, 


pigirnuter ‘ | 


$612,795 58 | 


and 





Rebates, less Savings, &c. 

during the same wary” "9169, 583 1k 

fKeturn Premiuns,.., $32,786 } 

— COMPAN! "a3 "fHK FOLLOWING ASSETS: | 
Cash in Hankweese. seceveessees$l05 O71 O1 | 

| United States and other stocks.. .469,199 00 

Loans on Stocks, drawing interest193, 300 00 





$817 870 a | 





INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE at lowest rates. | Premium Notes and Bills ceceivanle. 106,350 1 
» | Subseription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 50,128 32 | 2 156 and 158 Broadway. 
| Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 
GSo” Drafts issued for any amcunt at currcnt rates, GENE Rnces 6 cindacbetdléccsoeuecc 4€,018 93 | 





Send for circulars, giving turther information, te Com- 
pany’: oftices, 7 Bowling Green, New Yor 
HENDE RSON LROP NERS, Arentss 


Total Asscts.egs e+ $1,020,367 S| 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- | for Pr 
bem of profits will be paid ay holders thereot, or} 
ee vir legn! represent: ae en anlafter TUESDAY, the! 

| mma di ay of Februar ‘ | For Interest, &c., accrued.... 


Vv ne 
NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS “i Sistiihti'pu.awcr ov nme cere. 
CALES OF r KE CO H SUE OF 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. er AND THIRTY PER. CENT. OF THE ISSUROF , 
1868, will be redeemed and paid im cash to the holders | 
NOTICE. | thereof, or thew legal representatives, on and after) 
| TUESDAY 
This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- TUESDAY, the 2nd day of February, from which date 
000 in gold) on each of its Vers 


|unterest thereon will cease. ‘The certificates to be pro- 

els, thus giving Passen-| juced at the time ot payment and cancelled to the | 

gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance | sytent redeemed. 
of danger at sea. A dvvlend in Scrip of FIFTY PER CENT. | 
The most southerly route has always been adopted by declarea on the amount ot Earned Premiums tor | 
this Company to avoid ler and HrapLanns, {the year ending December Sist, 1874, which may be | 


Income For the Year 1674. 
Extra P: p Croce. 
| Por Imterest..ccces os s-ceess encseves 

















ee te ae ereee 


Disbursements. — 

Paid f.r Ciatms by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
DUUTHO® roves secserrencsrecess 

| Pad fr Dividends, Retres 
rremiums, Purchasel Poli- 
cies, ani Interest on Divi- 


$594,934 ¢0 





, « 
Tons, Tons. | ertitled to participate. Certificates for which wil pond Mead. BO... seeeceesereeerens » _ 1 199 - 
BPAIN..cccccccecsseseccfS71 DA ccccccccce 4276 | 3 ed on and after mu ANS Lee ag ot April nex 
(Aa aamepeniebbiatr 5089 I cnaesunncele _By order of the Board, | *! Total amount returned 
4 ASO : wo 470 | 
3678 ENGL AND sosscuse 3441 | 1 RUSTEES: to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 98 
$347 HELVETIA ... 0000! 3970 | JON K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, | Paio for Expenaes Salaries, 
ee See *24040 | 1. B. CLAFLIN, WILLIAM A. HALL, | Taxes, Medical Exam ners’ 

One of the above steamers wiil leave New York every | Q.D. 1. GULLESPLE, THEO, W. MORRIS, F Goneniteleus 295,508 53 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown | | A. 8. BARNES, THUS, B MERRICK, 008, = tik Se aman Gl, 251.928 £ £6 | 
every Pmesehey, and fortnightly to London direct from | WM. T KLODGETT, GEORGE A, MEYE ¥ 
New Yo | JOUN A, BARTOW, WALTER H. LE wis, Assets 

Cabin pasage to Liverpool...cccossssssescees $70 ond $80| ALEX. M, GEORGE W. SMITH, ? 


AN, 


Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion | pa ager Mon A 











MENRY D. ROLPIL, Cab in Bank. Trust Company, _ 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. . HEGEMAN, JOUN LU. CLARK, | amd OM hand..cccoccreocceee $60,320 27 
Stecrage passage at greatly reduced prices. | ete R. TAYLOR, JAMES H. DUNHAM, Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 

Passengers booked to ond from Liverpool, Carditf,| ADAM T. BRUCE, LEVI M. BATES, | terest accrued on fame... « set 67 2) 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glaszow, London, | ALBERT B. STRANGE, RICHARD P. BRUFF, | ar Policies in force... .. 2,279,738 08 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- | |S oe bat Som.” A dN, “ _ ~~ —_ and New York qns.200 60 
lagen. | AN ¥) s i) RCITA tate Breeeeeces. ss eecee 4 

‘The Ste ainships of this line ere fall-powered, and the | JEMLAL READ, JAMES L, HATHAWAY, | @uasterty end Semi-Annual 
largest in tBe Atlantic service leaving the port of New | JON R, WALLER, | Peumaemrne Pre- 

York. Thay are built in water-tight compartments, and in course 
are spar-degked, atfording every convenience for the com- | JOHN. K. MYERS, President. it collection and transmie- 
fort of pas#ngers, and securing speed, safety and come | WM. LECON EY, Vice-President. BOB. 2c rcccccccece an pscese $13,004 24 
~- with cOonenmy. rary Loans 
For further particulars avely at the C amene" s office, | Tuomas Hatz, Secretary. “nu Bonds (Market va'ze of 
¥F. W. J. HURST, Manager, | 2 | 1,278....«6 644,980 47 
69 BROADWAY, NEWYORK, | — Interest due te dase, aad all 26,708 
} } other property ...+....000 +. . » 
NEW YORE 


Notice to the Holders, of | 


Gross Asseis.. srecessesessone $%, 699,75) 48 
Reserve re niet for ail Policies 


Loan and Indemnity Company, 


| ofS, os —s- . $7, i 19 
oy ms by death not yet due... 238, co 
Arkansas State Bonds Broadway, corner Barelay Street, N. ¥. [Dividends wopaid ea allechee 
near — 87,889,078 11 
Orricr State Boar oF Finance, Capital $1,000,000. 


| 
' 
Littte Rock, January 29th, 1875. ‘| | Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. | Undivided Surplus. - - - - $1, 837,677 11 17 
UNVER A RECENT ACT OF THE) Heveive DEPOSITS subject to UNECK AT SIGHT | 
Législatare of Arkansas the undersigned | | vie ASREENE on CANES BaRanEee, 
have been constituted a Board of Finance | © seeer yO ~~ 
for the State, with authority tocorrespond,  yeceive TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES | 
witb the holders of the bonds of Arkansas, Ke, p trams fer-books, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS- | 
in order to agree upon some uaiform plan’ Fee Le BARLBURES end cites cunperntions and fe | of stats, 
of consolidating and settling the just WILLIAM MR. FOSTER, Prosidont. | ates wren, and h ~~ saae anes aaa 
debta of the State. Holders of “such bonds| ANDREW McKINNEY, Vice-President. 
will do a favor to the Board by conferring| 





The Manhattan invites a comparison a other first 
' Qlass Companies as to the following p rticu 

The large excess of Assets over its [ tabilisies.: 

The small Ratio of Expenses to [acome, 


Car 
Pw mend of death claims. 
Prudence and Skill in Maasgement. 


ry. 
@ interest account exceeds the claims psid. 
No portion of the business of this company has beer 


> gy 5 derived from teinsuring the risks of unsuccessful com 
with them at an early day. All letters | ices memes 3 . | panics. 
addressed to them on the subject will| sono Oneever Prosper P. Shaw, sae aoe P 
receive proper attention 1S ~~" Wiles BO ‘en | . & alee _ 
. votes ’ 
A. H, GARLAND, Governor. | Wraltamii. Breeden nae | C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice President 
M. M. ROSE, | SFithems vores, dr., a | J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
. Ee iG.M.V : G. P. | 8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 
G. N. PEAY, : a. MeRions. Witla t H Voster, LY —{ 
State Board of Finance, JUIN T, BANKER, Seeretary. | E E stokes } Asst. Secretarive, 





rapscowrs — MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


wOoknt L, TAYLOR, 
' WIL 


N. L, McOREADY, 
j bee 94 NELSON, JR., 


os OHS I8 00 | 
530,970 38 | 
232,498 45 | 


$2,495,6.0 7: | 


e in the selection of Risks, shown in the small per | 


| 
Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losses anc 





ANSURANCE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
ANSURANCE COMPANY, 


39 WL STRERT, Ww. ¥. 
NEW YORK, January 2tst, 1875 
LUE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE ARF Alka 
of the Company on the dist December, 1871, is pub! 
, i conformity with the provi:rone of its Charter: 
utstanding premiums Decemter 21st, 1573. 
| Ccemiums received from January t.tto De- 
© WMbCE 21 f, 18Theccerecercce-cocsse: se.ee 1,373 876 OF 


seseoe$Sl,'2 176 99 





nea 


$246.9 6 3 


Tctal Preriums.... 


+ Oe weeneee 


sa of prewiums earned from January ais 
Is. to Decemb>r 3st, 1874..... anaes it, O39 29 
| Less Redo premiums........ ee reeereece eee 


ape 27 


Ne’ earrel premiums .........6..+05 # 313,513 04 94 

| Paid during the same period : Losses, Come 

| missions, Expenres and Re Insuran -_ less 
AIVABTES ee vccccccceccsossocescvoscccccce.. 1,665,193 89 

$214, 27 oa 

| Puid eash d vidend to stockholders, 

Augu-tl serecerooes $20,/00 Ov 
$155,7 
| pany hie the foll & Assets : 

sash is ae and with ba kers.. $32,7 

| United States, State, Bauk and 

other Stocks.... sere seeeeee 406,7 0 09 

If nme due on Lnvestmests ..... 5,93 24 

Preminm Notes and Premiums in 

course Of collection.es . .se.seeee 163,839 
| Re-insurance and salvages due, ant 

scrip of other companies .ceseses 39,212 00 

$597,562 €2 

A Semi-Annual Dividens of ¥1VE (5) PER C ENT. wilh 

| we paid to the etockhollers, or their legal  —_—— alives 


St.ceseoee.. 


| Paid cash rebat. ment to deslers .... 














&y 


| | on and after MONDAY, January aot, ig?f 





TRUSTEES: 
— *RE&LAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
AMUEL WILLETS, AARON L, REI 


LIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGs, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY RYRK, 
JAS. D. FI JOSEPH SLASG. 


| 8LLWOOD WALTER, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, 
| SAMUEL L, M, 
BRYCE GRAY, 


FDWARD MERRITT, 

DANIEL T, WILLETS, 

1. EDGERTON 

HENRY k. KUN@ARDT 

JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 

CHARLES NIMON, 
ROLD DOLLNER, PAUL N. SPOFFURD, 

r wera ee JAMSS DOUGLAS, 

ILLIAM B, SCOrr, 


ELLWOOD WALTER, Presidout. 
ARCH, G. MON bb te a Jr. 


Vice-President, 
ALANSON W, HEGEMAN 


econd 0 ice-Mreddent 
ae Pertorchanem Recretary. 


__ STEEL PENS. 











MANUFACTORY OF THE} 


| SPENCERIAN PENS 


BIRMINGHAM, England. 
SWAN QUILL Action! 





ot SPENCERIAN 





|STEEL PENS. | 


. 
These Pens are compnsed m 15 numbers ; of the Mie 
| ge One Psy alone, we sold morethan 


5,000,000 


in 1875, 

and the sale is continually increasing 

They are of superior English make, and are justly cle. 
| brated for their elasticity, duratility and evennes: ot 
| veint, For sale by the trade generally. 

car 1 
| fens, we will send a Sample Card, containing ali of the Va 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y., 








accommodate tise who may wish to try these 








| OFFICES TO LET, 

| WITH ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
| SPLENDID LIGHT anp VENTILATION, SUITABLE 
‘For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merchants, Law- 
yers, Railway, Insurance and other Companies, 


IN BUILDINGS 
38, 39, 20, 42, 57, 64, 66, 69, 71, 73. 78 ae N's 


BROADWAY, 
Nos. 5, 7, 17, 19, 34, 36, 49,53 NEW STREKT. 
Nos. 4, 6,11) 17, 19, 21 & 38 BRUAD STREET. 
Sos. 55'and 57 EXCHANGE PLACE. 


ALL NEAR WALL STREET. 


And Nos,4and 19 WALL STREET. 
APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD MATTHEWS, 
| 4and 6 BROAD STREET, N. ¥, 





